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FOREWORD. 


The title of this book would seem to indicate 
that it deals with mere Logical or Epistemological 
inquiries* Primarily, however, it is an essay in 
Jaina epistemology. But in Indian philosophy 
metaphysics and epistemology always go together. 
For instance, every Indian system of philosophy 
takes for granted the necessity of a light theory 
of knowledge. Hence the acceptance of the 
Pramsnas is a preliminary to every future 
metaphysical discussion. In the West, however, 
epistemology is of reoent growth and has derived 
its impetus from the advancement of science. 
What can I know f Is what I know true f Are 
there limits to my knowledge ? In short the 
problems of the origin, validity and limits of 
knowledge are the problems of epistemology. 
It is quite dear, that any theory of knowledge 
as bound to have implications regarding the nature 
of Existence which may be of vital importance 
•to metaphysics. Fortunately for Jaina philosophy 
the bug-bear of agnosticism does not raise its 
head. The Jaina philosophy believes that every 
substance ( 5 °?) is knowable. The concept of 
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Omniscience (tracer) further declares that the 

soul in its pure condition is capable of knowing 
everything in the Universe. 

In a sense the Jaina epistemology is a con¬ 
sequence of its metaphysics which is frankly 
pluralistic Unlike Sankara’s monism, it accepts 
the independent reality of the external world. 
Knowledge iB a relation between the knower and 
the object known. It is possible that the mind 
may have before it more than one aspect of 
the given object. And quite legitimately it can 
construct a fabric of knowledge based on the 
perception of a particular aspect. But this will 
give us only one view of reality. It is at the 

most partial knowledge (). If this partial 
knowledge usurps the place of full and com* 
plete knowledge, it is guilty of committing, what 
is called in western metaphysics the fallacy of 
exclusive predication. The Jaina philosophy very 
rightly declares that reality is many-faced ( 

qtg). Human knowledge at its best is after 
all partial knowledge and who oan say that it is 
free from error and illusion ? Aneksnta—vfida or 
the Jama theory of knowledge dearly recognises 
this fact. The use of 1 Syfit ’ in Saptabhangi is 
a reminder of that fact. 

Another interesting feature of Jaina theory 
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of knowledge is its thorough-going realism. It 
takes into acoount all possible view-points and 
would not allow a single element given in 
experience to be rejected as false on the verdict of 
abstract Logio. The sevenfold predication takes 
into account not only the formal but also the 
material conditions of validity of a judgment. 
It is not merely a formal but a real dialectic 
designed for the attainment of truth in knowledge. 

Now, a word about the author of Anek&nta-vsda. 
Dr. Harisatya Bhattecharya is a life-long and 
devoted student of Jaina religion and philosophy. 
By a curious irony of events the Gujarati version 
of his Anekanta-vada saw the light of the day 
earlier than the original. Shri Bbattacharya has, 
in a very scholarly way, expounded the principles 
of Anekanta-vada. HiB exposition and inter¬ 
pretation are as thorough and exhaustive as they 
can be. The practical application of Saptabhangi 
by appropriate examples greatly enhances the 
value of the book and dispels the illusion created 
by books on philosophy that they are merely 
abstract, and academic and have nothing to do 
with the practical needs of man. 

We are all very grateful to him for giving 
to the philosophical public a work embodying the 
main principles of Anek&nta-vftda in dear and 



oonoise language. So fer as I know, such a good 
book on Jaina epistemology bas not appeared 
for years. And it is hoped that the book will be 
hailed by the readers as a further mile-stone, as a > 
distinct Gttuasthfinaka in philosophical literature. 


Department of Philosophy 
Samaldas College 

Bhavnagar. 

1953 
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Publisher’s Note. 


The present book on Auekftnta-vada is the 
ontoome of suggestions made by Rao Bahadur 
Sheth Jivatlal Pratapshi j. ?• and the Trustees 
of the Shantilal Khetshibhai Charity Trust Fund. 
The idea is to popularise the Jaina religion 
and oulture by preparing a series of books which 
oan be readily understood and appreciated by both 
the Jainas and non-Jainas alike. The sugge¬ 
stion was made to us and we agreed upon the 
plan. The first fruit of the plan is * Anekanta- 

Yfida’. And we are extremely glad to present it 
to the public. 

In the beginning of the plan, a prize-eBsay 
on 1 Anekanta-vada 9 in Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi 
or English was announced. In response to this 
announcement we had received a number of 
essays from learned writers, to whom we express 
our sinoere and heart-felt thanks. The essays 
were placed before the Committee of experts. The 
essay written by Shri Harisatya Bhattscharya 
was unanimously declared to be of the first order 
of merit and the first prize was awarded to him. 
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Shri Harisatya Bhattacbarya is deeply learned 
in Jaina philosophy and religion. He has written 
learned articles on Jainism in Bengali periodicals, 
some of which were translated in Gujarti and 
Hindi as they were very much appreciated by 
the reading public. He hes also translated some 
Jaina works and he has also written commentaries 
on some of them. He has a firm grasp of the 
essentials of Jainism and also a comparative 
approach to the problems of philosophy. It is 
our good luck to have such a learned soholsr 

for the inauguration of our series. 

Anek&nta-v&da is indeed a very recondite 
topic in philosophy. Its study is very essential in 
order to appreciate properly the spirit of Jainism, 
On the ethical plane it has great potentialities. 
It has the power to create the necessary atmo¬ 
sphere for racial concord and universal peace. 
In order that such a task can be undertaken 
some preliminary spadework is necessary. We 
have to prepare the ground for it. Good and 
easy literature embodying the principles of Jaina 
religion and oolture must be 'placed before the 
public. Shri Harisatya Bhattschsrya has very 
ably done it and it gratifies us to note that we 
have been able to present his essay to the readers. 
There is deep wisdom in eaoh and every aspect 
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of Jaina philosophy and if it is properly presented 
to the public, it would serve a very useful purpose 
of leading the world from oonflict and chaos to 
universal peace and concord. Jainism has a rich 
heritage of Viratas; its emphasis of Tyfiga 
(renunciation) and Aparigraha( non-possession ) 
is highly praiseworthy. Its high idealism is also 
reflected in the duties enjoined by it It is 
therefore proper that the world at large should 
know something of the noble traditions of Jaina 
Religion and culture. 

It was decided from the very start that if 
the prize essay wbb approved by the committee, 
it would be printed immediately and if necessary, 
with slight additions and alterations of the original 
text. This is a very onerous task indeed. We 
approached Acharya Shrimad Vijaya Premasuriji 
( Maharaj and Acharya Shrimad Vijaya Bflmohandra 
a^nji Maharaj and requested them to undertake 
this task. We are glad to say that they readily 
accepted our request and examined the essay, 
for which we are deeply grateful to them. Their 
disciples also collaborated with them We must 
specially mention the help rendered by Panyfls- 
Shree Bhadankarvijayaji Maharaj. It waB he who 
carefully scrutinised the essay and made the 
necessary additions and alterations, and wrote the 
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preface.. P. S. Bhadrankarrijayaji Maharaj also 
made various suggestions regarding the develop- 
ment and able management of series. To be sure, 
it was he who inspired us in the undertaking of 
this work and we are very much indebted to him. 

We are also grateful to Professor J. B. 

Dave, M A, who, on a request made by us, evinced 

keen desire and readiness for the translation of 

the work into the Gujarati language, and wrote 
the Foreword to this book. 

We deeply appeoiate the truly religious fervour 
and enthusiasm of Sheth Saheb Jivatalal Pratapshi 
who has sponsored this series. The ever-viotorious 
march of Jainism is the deepest desire of his 
heart. He has done much useful and good work 
in this direction. He has donated large sums for 
thin purpose and we are glad to note that he is 
very enthusiastic about the plan and executions 
of this series. He is really veiy keen and eager 
to see that Jaina religion and culture are disse¬ 
minated in every nook and corner of the world. 
We have reoeived many useful suggestions from 
him for the present series. He has also liberally 
contributed funds towards the execution of the plan. 
In fact the whole thing could not have come 
into being without his inspiring guidance and 
financial help. We are deeply thankful to him. 



Wo also thank the trustoes of Sheth Shantilal 
Khetshibhai Charity Trust Fund for their liberal 
donation. This series is merely a boginning, only 
first Btep in the matter of systematic popularisation 
of Jnina religion and culture. It really cannot 
succeed without tho holp and co-operation of many. 

Now we find that, if the plan is assiduously pursued, 
we would be able to bring to light many more sctvanto 
of Jainism like Shri Harisetya Bhattooharya. 
Also, it is necessary and desirable that many more 
scholars should receive training in this field for 
the propagation of J&ina religion and culture. 

Every effort has boon mado to see that the 
thesis has used tho torminology of Jainism 
properly However, we crave the indulgence of 
the readers for any omissions or commissions 
that might have been crept in the book. Finally, 
we thank all, whose co-operation has brought out 
this book. We are particularly thankful to Shri 
S. P. B&d&mi and Shri Fatehchandbhai Jhaverbhai, 
who were the members of the examining commi¬ 
ttee. We are also thankful to Prin. E. C. Shah, 
M, A.* the Vice-President of this S&bha, whose 
enthusiasm and labour have been of invaluable? 
help to us in the publication of this book. We 
plaoe this book in the hands of our readers in the 
hope that they may be inspired by its message. 

Publishers^ 


A Pew Thoughts on Anekantavada* 

Thirst for Truth is in-bom in Man. In every 
•age it impels the best brains to search for a 
solution o£ the riddle of the universe. Whether 
the universe is self'existing or is a creation 
subject to annihilation in time to come, whether 
it is an abrupt occurrence or is a gradual growth, 
whether it is eternal or ephemeral, whether 
there is any guiding spirit behind it, whether 
it’s constituents are real, whether it is all-spirit 
-or all-matter or both and whether there is life 
beyond are some of the problems, which have 
puzzled man-kind from times immemorial. 

In the quest of knowledge, thinkers have 
sacrificed their all. Their precious possessions, 
they have abandoned with delight. Neither 
hunger nor thirst, neither heat nor cold, neither 
storm nor lull have desisted them from the 
contemplation of the sublime. Their efforts have 
been glorious. But the truth reveals itself to 
a few. Inspite of their best efforts, truth has 

Bewritten from the Prefaoe written in the Gujarati 
edition of the work with some changes. 



eluded the grasp of most of them* Diverse 
doctrines, often eaoh contradicting the other, 
have come to be propounded by exponents of 
philosophy. In the bewildering mass of philo¬ 
sophic literature a man is likely to get "lost. "It 
is a Herculean task to comprehend the innume¬ 
rable theories about the universe and to catch 
hold of the right one. 


'' A science which can dispassionately scrutinise 
the diverse doctrines, which can reoonoile the 
apparently inconsistent and which oan give 
to each one its rightful place is eminently a 
soience whioh is indispensable to one in search 
of Truth. That science is known as the science 
of Syad-vada. Sdpeksha-v&da, Na/ya-v&da and 
AnekdrUa-vdda are all synonyms of Sydd-vdda. 
It is to the credit of Jainism that it has given 
to the world the science of Syadr®ada 9 whioh 
has greatly enriched the world-philosophy. 


The doctrine of Syad-vQda means a doctrine 
whioh entertains within its fold every possible 
theory. By possible theory is meant a theory, 
winch really exists from a particular stand¬ 
point and not an imaginary or unreal theory. An 
imaginary or unreal theory exists only in 
imagination and is not a possible theory. A man, 





whose vision is not clear, sees something before 
him and doubts whether the object lying before 
him is a rope or a serpant. It is either a rope 
only or a serpant only but it oannot be both, 
;That it may be a rope or that it may be a 
serpant are theories about it. But in as much 
as they are based on suspicion, they are 
imaginary or unreal theories and are not possible 
theories, as understood by Syad-vada. Here, 
the length and breadth of a rope resemble those 
of a serpant. Therefore, viewed from the stand¬ 
point of dimensions, the rope resembles a serpant, 
hut viewed from the stand-point of the static 
quality, it does not resemble a serpant. That 
the rope resembles a serpant is a possible theory; 
thst the rope does not resemble a serpant, is 
equally a possible theory. Both the theories 
are possible ones and both are correct and real. 
As such, they are not imaginary or unreal 
theories. Another well-known illustration may 
he cited here. A blind man, who happens to 
touch the trunk of an elephant, regards it as 
similar to a post. Another blind, who happens 
to touch the ear of an elephant, regards it as 
similar to a fan. The blind! who imagines the 
elephant as pillar-like, jb right from his own 
view-point, but is wrong from the view-point of 



the other, who regards it as a fan-like. Theories 
of both aro possible theories and not imaginary 
oneB as understood by Syad-vada, But to hare 
a complete picture of the elephant, one ought 
to know it from all available angles. The sum- 
total of all possible theories derired from all 
available angles will amount to real and complete 
knowledge, aimed at by Sydd-vada, 

The innate nature of an object has infinite 
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facets. Viewed from different angles, every object 
revealB itself differently. In order to oomprehend 
the diverse Dharmas of an objeot, it must be 
viewed from a number of stand-points. Then 
alone, we can get a fairly reliable picture of the 
object. If we ignore and belittle any stand-point 
from which an object can be looked at, we get a 
false and unreal picture of the objeot. Intelligence, 
which confines itself to one particular Dharma 
of an objeot, is necessarily narrow and limited. 
The limited view is bound to give rise to obstinacy. 
k But the intelligence, which is adorned with 
AnetenUtrvfida, comprehends the nature of the 
objeot rightly, as it discerns the objeot from all 
its angles. Ability to Bean the objeot from 
various angles is indispensable for a dispassionate 
- consideration of the object. Once, right knowledge 
is attained by a dispassionate and impartial 
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consideration of an object, predilections and pre¬ 
judices disappear and one gets nearer to the Troth. 

Truth of an object can never be attained, if 
an object having diverse Dharmas were viewed 
from one particular stand-point. A proposition 
about an object mainly states one of it’s Dharmas 
and contains partial truth only. It is true so 
far that particular Dharma is concerned. But 
the same proposition is untrue if it is made with 
regard to another 1Dharma of the object or 
if made in utter disregard of the remaining 
Dharmas of the object. Therefore, to arrive 
at complete Truth regarding the object, the 
re maini ng Dharmas of the object have to be 
constantly kept in sight. The ter m Sy& serves 
this pu rpo se. When annexed tcL_a _p ropositiori 
it reminds one of the limitations inherent in the 
proposition. Therefore a proposition, having the 
term Sydb as part thereof or at its back-ground, 
is a correct one. An ^ u nqualified proposition is 
false in as much it ignores the remaining aspects 
of the object. As complete truth about an 
obieot depends upon it*s nature and not upon 
any opinion one may hold about it, it must be 
viewed from every conceivable angle. 

7 , It is here that the Dootrine of Naya- 
vSda comes into play. By enabling one to view 
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the object from different angles, it enlightens 
one on the diverse aspects of the object. It 
depicts seven main types of stand-points, called 
seven Nayas, from which an object should be 
looked at. Jain scriptures have given a detailed 
description of the seven Naya8 t A sound know¬ 
ledge of these Nayas is a rare achievement 

Great is the depth of NwycHooda and rare 
is its knowledge. It is the only real system 
of philosophy, imparting right knowledge beyond 
any shadow of doubt and confusion. Doubt and 
confusion, that mar the knowledge, cannot be elimi« 
nated without the light of Naya^vada t which is 
a sure remedy for obtaining purity in knowledge 
and for having a correct comprehension of an 
object. Without the light of Ncnja~v3d(& 9 even a 
great effort to realise the truth will just amount 
to an infliction of pain on oneself, for, any 
action guided by impure knowledge cannot bo 
right. Bight attainment cannot be had in absence 
of right conduct and right aonduot cannot be 
practised in absence of right knowledge. 

It may be seen that if a man has deep 1 
faith in the absolute belief that soul is eternal 
and can never be slain, there is no reason why 
he should desist from violence; for, his act of 
violcnoe never results iu the soul being slain. 
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Even if sueh a man praotises non-violence, it 
may some lime appear to him that his refraining 
from the violent acts is meaningless in as much 
as such acts never result in the soul being slain. 
Conversely, if a man has deep faith in the 
absolute belief that the soul is only momentary, 
he may as well indulge in the activity of violence; 
for, the soul being momentary, it meets its death 
every moment and his act of violence is in¬ 
effective. In both the above cases, if violence 
is ineffective and is attended with no harmful 
effect on the person resorting to it, there is no 
reason why one should refrain from violence. 

In the above instances, one, who under¬ 
stands both the above beliefs pertaining to the 
soul in their correct perspective, reconciles 
both the theories pertaining to the soul and 
appreciates the real merits of non-violence. He 
believes that the soul is eternal but at the same 
he appreciates the fact that so long the 
soul ia enchained in a body, it experiences the 
feelings of pleasure and pain. He also appre¬ 
ciates that so long a soul is subjeot to the 
unending? round of birth and death, cessation -fit 
one life end change from one b ody to .a nother 
amounts to a . _ sortjof .death J?r jhe_soul. He 
also sees that the soul is momentary but he 
finds thaf.it is not the real nature of the soul 



which is fleeting* He apps that it is pnly the 
manifestations of the soul ^hioh are fleeting. An 
pet of violence results in sqch a change in the 
manifestations of the soul, that, that change is 
painful to the sou}, upop whioji violence is practised. 
As such, he understands the reql purport and 
mapping behind the conduct of non-violence It 
is here, that the doctrine of Syad-vada 
enhghtens a person pa to tjie correct line of 
approach to every theory that is .advanced. 

The right knowledge, being relative and being 
pntainted with suspicion or confusion leads to the 
rejection of the rejeotable, the acceptance of the 

acceptable and the indifference of things worth 
neglecting. Beal happiness and peace of mind can be 
achieved only by right knowledge. In course of his 
prayers offered to Cord Mah&vir, KalihSl Sarvagnya 
Shri Hemaohandra Sumhvaraji states:— 

“ 0 Lord, devoid of the light of SyatL-wda, 
(the only means of Bight knowledge ), men may 
observe penance for thousands of years and may 
strive for ages to attain Toga; but with all jbhejr 

craving for salvation, they are unable to attain 
the same.* ’’ 

* it: «f$n: srctfsntfh, guraft 4h i g<wm <n \ 
h «rqfeprarot wf>t «nfNr 
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Bight knowledge is also a pre-requisite' 
condition for right detachment. In absence of a 
dear perception of its aim, no un attachment can 
be real and lasting. One, desiring to be immune 

from the feelings of attachment and aversion, 
ought to acquire a correct knowledge of the self 
and the universe. Indispensability of Syad-vada 
for detachment born of knowledge (fpnrfifcr) is 
explained in the following lines of Aohairya Shri 
Saribhadra Surlshvccraji 

" One who has faith in any sort of Elsanto, 
(for instance that soul is absolutely one and 

alone, that it is absolutely eternal, that it is 
absolutely evanescent, that it is never enchained 
or that it is absolutely unreal), may be constantly 
contemplating the worthlessness of the world 
and may even be earnestly practising right 
conduct and zealously refraining from passion, 
yet his mental 6tate of detachment will be one 
born of delusion [ ] and not one born 

of knowledge (fimwer). He, who in the light 

of : Syad-vada believes that from the stand¬ 
point of Jhnatva, the soul is one; that from 
. the stand-point of individual entities, there am 
a number of souls; that viewed from its substance 
it is eternal; that viewed from its form it is 
fleeting; that viewed from the angle of Nishohayt 



Naya it is unchained; that viewed from the 
angle of Vya/oahfi/r Naya, it is chained; that as 
matter it is anreal and that in its own nature it 
is real, can attain the mental state of real 
unattachment, He can, by striving for freedom 
and by renouncing the world, extricate himself 
from the ohain of worldly cycle, wherein he is 
imprisoned by craving, hatred and passions, arising 
out of his relation with the material Karmas*" 

Efcanta-vftda discards the theory of rela¬ 
tivity and therefore it cannot depict the real 
characteristics of an object. Sometimes it gives 
an explanation which is just the reverse of the 
truth. Hence, it is incorrect and uuauthoritative. 
ElfaMoHoada being at the root of all incorrect 
stand-points, fosters prejudices, predilections. 

if II ..■limn 9 m im hnmu W ■j.Lwnffrr * v*-** 9 

mental affliotjoga an d quarrels . Ab suoh, it ean 
never make a real system of philosophy. 
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As the trtiih of metaphysics and ethibb 
* flbpbnds upofc thb bbrrfeotnes& of thb bpifltefnology, 
Svdry dxpo'nbnt df philosophy ha§ expounded 
tepistenioldgy together ifith metaphysics and 
ethics. The correct epistemology leads to borretit 
metaphysics and correct metaphysics to correct 
bthics. The dpistemology bf Non-Jain philoso¬ 
phers, having been mainly imbedded in Ek&nta- 
vada, knowledge imparted thereby cannot be 
complete. Albeit, that knowledge is right to an 
bxtent bat as it ignores and challenges other 
aspectSi it ceases to be right. It results in the 
nourishment of wrong faith. It fails to allay the 
doubts or to remove the confusion of the people. 

Syad-vdda affords the full knowledge and 
a cdmpibtb picture of the bouI fend the Kwrmto&, 
bf the rblation of the Soul with thb Karfoab, 
of the Nirvana and of the steps leading 
thereto. Knowledge of the deeper truths pertai¬ 
ning to these objects, which are beyond the 
reach of the senses, is highly essential to one, 
who is treading oh the glorious path bf Salvation. 
With the light of SyQ&^S/da, inner and hidden 
meanings of thb YealiBeS 'disclosb themselves to 
the seeker of thb truth and the universe unfolds 
its mystery to him. Hb, then, realises the 
intrinsic worth bf Syadwada, frhich serves as a 



beaoon-liffht t o him on the path to salvation till 
he attains the bliss of Nirvana. 

Sy&dr^oada affords great light to a man, 
who awakes from stupor and. launches his 
journey onwards inlsearoh of truth. At the 
commencement of his journey he may experience 
embarrassment, may get shrouded in doubts and 
may fall in errors and illusions. In the midst 
of a variety of theories, pertaining to deeper 
truth, he will demand an explanation acceptable 
both to reason and faith. He will complain that 
however earnest his craving, he cannot attain 
appreciable progress on the path to salvation, 
till he gets a solution acceptable both to reason 
and faith. To his doubts and problems, the 
8yad-mda t offers a solution, he woefully needs. 
He finds that Syad-^ada cures the defects 
inherent in philosophies based on Ekanta-vada. 
Having attained right knowledge with the help of 
Syad-vada he learns right conduct and continues 
his march onward on the path to salvation 

A seeker of truth, craving for enlightenment 
ought to deserve the Light, He must be magna¬ 
nimous, well-balanced, wise and sedate. He must 
be unprejudiced and intelligent. His mind must 
not be a dosed compartment, revelling m its own 
ideas. Predilection for his own opinion must 
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cease. It is well said by a writer that, " Man 
has a more liking £or Us mental children than 
even physical - ones . 99 This liking for mental 
children mast be pat an end to. Feelings of 
love and hatred mast cease to have a sway over 
him. He should appreciate that improper 
predilection for Ub own views is a great handicap 
in the attainment of truth. He must not be 
self-centred and must be able enough to appre¬ 
ciate the best in others. His intelligence must 
be great enough to pierce through the complexi¬ 
ties of the theories of pUlosophy. Jain scriptures 
have laid a great responsibility on the teacher 
as well as the taught. It is prescribed that a 

Muni, having right faith and being well-versed 
in Naya-vada t should expound the doctrine of 
Naya-vada to an unprejudiced, sagacious and 
responsible person The discussions of Naya - 
vada con be beneficial only if they are held with 
persons, whose talent is cultivated by scriptural 
truths. Shri Nandi SStra depicts three types 
of students. The first listens to the discussions 
of Naya-vada but instead of forming conclusions 
regarding any proposition, he gets embarrassed. 
The second persists in one particular proposition 
to such an extent that Us vision is clouded by 
.Elgntcw wda. The third, though he does not 
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become prey to Ekanta-vada, is incompetent to 
follow the detailed theories of Naya-vada because 
of his lack of the requisite talent. Hence, only a 

student who is endowed with a special kind of 
intellect is regarded in Shri Nandi Sutra, as a 
Btudent deserving the knowledge of Naya-vada. 
Unless one deserves the study of Sycid-vada, 
one is likely to form misconceptions about it. 

Here it is neoessary to remove oertain 
misconceptions created in the name of Syad-vada. 
Some ancientB regard the doctrine of Syad-vada 
as a doctrine of doubts. Some moderns call it 
a doctrine of reconciliation. Neither of these 
is correct. 

Really speaking, the doctrine of Syad-vada 
is not a doctrine of doubts but is a defini¬ 
tive doctrine, which eliminates all doubtB The 
Syad-vada insists that a proposition is oorreot 
from the view point from winch it can be 
substantiated. For instance, one, with the 
knowledge of Syad-vtida, definitely regards the 
soul as eternal from the angle of Dravya, and 
also definitely regards it as evanascent from the 
angle of Paryaya, He can never maintain that 
the soul is both eternal and evanascent either 
from the angle of Dravya alone or from the 
angle of Pa/rydya alone Though he makes a 
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definite statement regarding the eternality of 
the soul from the stand-point of substance or 
about the fleeting nature of the soul from the 
stand-point of form, he uses the term Syat 
to continuously keep before his mind the different 
qualities of the objeot appearing from different 
angles. If h8 forgets this fundamental truth, he 
would be a prey to Manta , which prevents the 
attainment of true knowledge. It is thus evident 
that the doctrine of Syad-vada is not a doctrine 
of doubts but is a right doctrine leading to 
oorrect and definite conclusions. 

Some moderns call it a doctrine of recon¬ 
ciling all religions. Even this is incorrect. 
True that it accepts all the infinite Dhwrma* 
of an object without challenging or ignoring the 
existence of any one of them and therefore to 
call it a dootrine of reconciliation of all Dharma* 
of an object is a recognition of its merit and. 
not a demerit. Bat it is sheer nntrnth to state 
in the name of Syad-wida that all religions 
based on EUavta-vada lead to salvation It is 
imputing a demerit to SyUdr-vctda rather than 
recognising its merit. The difference between the* 
darkness and the light is the difference between 
Ekardfr-vada and Aneianta^oada. On finding the 
similarity in outward practices and in certain 
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positive and negative codos of cnnduot, if one 
states that ail religiotis arc one, he exhibits his 
ignorance of Sf/fid-v/ida, One, who regards 
timilnritv ns similarity nnd dissimilarity ns dissi¬ 
milarity, really understands Syad*-vnda. Just as 
in nil religions, there is some similarity in certain 
practices and positive nnd negativo codes of 
conduct, there arc a number of dissimilarities too. 
It is manifestly false to state that nil religions 
prescribe the same conduct pertaining to what 
should bo eaten nnd what should not be oaten, 
what drink should bo taken and what drink 
should not bo taken, and what should be practised 

and what should not bo practised. In the same 
way, to say that all Bcligious hnvo uniform views 
about the positive and negativo codos of conduct 
pertaining to violence and non-violence, truth 
and untruth, generalisations and exceptions, is 
wrong and is the result of one’s sheer ignorance 
of the Religions. The difference between the 
philosophic discussions of Ancffiinta-qada and of 
EkantOrmda relating to soul and matter is the 
difference between heaven ahd hell. Inspite of 

this, to say that thore is no dissimilarity between 
the various Religions and that the preachings of 
all the Religions and their prophetB are one and 
the same, is not permissible in Syad-vada* 
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According to Syad-vfida it is a statement of 
firisehood, pore and simple. 

The dootrine of Beoonoiliation of Religions 
as accepted by a Syad-vadin is quite different 
and it lies in accepting the troth and rejecting 
the untruth after comprehending the truth 
as truth and untruth as untruth. His real 

impartiality lies in showing no favour to untruth 
and in bearing no ill-will towards truth. To fail 
to distinguish truth from untruth is folly. By 
no stretch of imagination it can be styled as 
impartiality. It may as well be said that to 
regard truth and untruth as equal, indicates a 
sort of predilection for untruth and prejudice 
•towards truth. The impartiality of a Sydd~vadin 
constantly keeps a watch that no injustice shall 

be done to troth and that no encouragement 
shall be afforded to untruth. The nature of hxs 
impartiality is nicely depicted in the following 
words of Shri Sari Bha&ra Surishvaraji 

*' It is improper to bear feelings of hatred 
towards the scriptures of others. Their state¬ 
ments should be carefully considered. Whatever 
good they oontain is not different from the 

contents of the Pravachana or Dwadashangi. ”* 


* urofir * * m touI w i 
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The depth of iS y&d-wda and the real impar* 
tiality of a Syad~vadin are amply borne oat in* 
the above quotation. To a SyGd-vadin no> 
proposition by itself is true or untrae. Whether a 
proposition is laid down in his scriptures or in 
those of otherB, he regards it as eorreot or 
incorrect only after a careful consideration thereof. 

When a theory is advaaoed from any f quarter,, 
a Syoid-vadin approaches it with an open and 
dispassionate mind. He BoanB it, scrutinises 
it, sifts it from irrelevant stuff, tries to see from 
which aspect it is sustainable and from which 
aspect it is not, considers its merits and demerits 
and then alone pronounces judgment upon it, 
The Syad-vadin, therefore, tries to comprehend 
every thing from every conceiveable view-point 
and then alone formulates a proposition regarding 
a particular matter in question. He is fully 
cognisant of the fact that the proposition advanced 
by him will be right one only, if it is consistent 
with the Drishta 1 2 and Iskba? Pramanas, 

Thus the SyUd-vadin giveB the widest possible 
indulgence to every conceiveable theory. 

1 Knowledge derived with the help of senses, 

2 Knowledge derived with the help of Agamas 
and Logic 
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In this essay Shr% Rarisatya Bfo&B- 
charya has thrown a fairly good light on the 
doctrine of AnchaTtf/jMsjdar as a result of his 
dispassionate and intelligent study thereof. Hie 
has elaborately explained the necessity of &zp£s- 
Ehangi in arriving at the correct knowledge of 
an object. The learned author has, by citing 
scriptural and practical instances, clearly shown 
that for haring a complete comprehension of 
an object, the knowledge of Saptobhangas is 
indispensable. 

The essav is written elaborated so thar 

* • 

an ordinary seeker of knowledge can clearly 
follow it. Besides Saptabhangas, the author has 
also dealt with, in nut-shell, other matters per¬ 
taining to Nay as, Pramdnas , Darshanas and 
Philosophy. In doing so the theme of the essay 
is well clarified. In my opinion this essay will 
serre the reader as a lighv-house in following 
the deep troths of Sapta-bhangi Syad-vada. An 
unbiased reader will recede new and useful 
light on the subject. 

Before concluding, I would like to draw 
the attention of the reader to the following 
proclamation of Kdfflala sarzagnya Shri Rsm* 
chandra Surlshvaraji: — 



*' To all, 'who argue on the opposite side, I 
proclaim with thunder that * there is no god-hood 
superior to Vitarag&va and there is no philosophy 
superior to the Ariekanta-vada. ”* 

. Muni Bhadrankar Vijaya* 


n tr? * n 
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The Syfid-vada, the iSefikiltarYfida,' the 
Saptabhangandaya are variously translated as 
the “ Doctrine of Possibility ”, * Theory of 
manifold Aspects * ‘ Argument in seven-fold 
statements ", None of the translations in and by • 
themselves give any sense and truly speaking,, 
the translations are all defective and unsatis- 
faotoy. They refer to a theory, peculiar to the 
Jaina Philosophers and it is impossible at the 
outset to state it with all its implications The 
Jainas are realists in the sense that they believe 
in the reality of knowing subjects and of 
some substances independent of those enquring 
principles. It is elaimed that the Sy&d-v&da 
yields the trae knowledge about things. This 
mean 8 that this doctrine may be Considered to 
have a two-fold aspect. In its realistic aspect, 
the Sy&d-v&da presents the true nature of a 
thing under observation i e. 9 a factual picture of 
it, while in its psychological aspect, it indicates 
the true way of knowing the thing This is, 
.however, the barest possible description of the 
doctrine and a further approach towards it necessi¬ 
tates some preliminary oleanug of the way to it. 
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The Anekanta-vsda is knowledge about things 
and like all such knowledge, it muBt refer to 
Borne fundamental and ultimate conditions. Some 
of these conditions may beBt be considered in 
oonneotion with (he ordinary statement ot one's 
experience* A man, for instance, says “ ThiB 
mango-tree bears fruits V| . Shis statement em» 
bodies certainly a piece of undivided cognition on 
the part of the man i e t| an experienced whole 
but analysed, it is found to imply many pre¬ 
requisites and pre-conditions, some of whioh 
are as follows : 

(i) First of all, in order that the experience 
may be possible, the expriencer i e., the know* 
ing subject must have an existential persistence. 
To have the experience of a fruit-bearing 
mango-tree, one must be supposed to be a real 
cognising being, having some stability in exis* 
tenoe and not an unsubstantial shadow or abso¬ 
lute restlessness for whioh no conscious experi¬ 
ence is possible, 

(n) Secondly, for the purpose of the exper¬ 
ience its object the mango-tree must also bo 
premised to be an actual stable real, outside its 
experiencer. An absolute non-est, a perfeot void, 
oannot be the object of any one's knowledge. 

(iii) It may next be said that in order that 
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the man may know the mango-tree to be fruit- 
bearing and that the mango-tree may be cogni¬ 
sed as such, not only shotxld the subject and 
the otjjeot of the knowledge have some stability 
in existence but that both of them should be 
properly conditioned. The experiencing man must, 
for instance, be attentive to a certain extent and 
in a certain manner; otherwise his knowledge 
about the mango-tree as fruit-bearing would not 
be possible. The tree in question on its part 
must also bear distinctive marks upon it and 
other features, distinguishing it from the other 
individuals of its BpeoieB and making it cognisable 
as a fruit-bearing mango-tree. 

(iv) LaBtly, the man’s making the statement 
shows that what he says is but an expression of 
what he has actually experienced. This premises 
that words are so related to the facts and pheno¬ 
mena of our experience that they signify the 
latter truly and faithfully. 

The first and the second conditions of know¬ 
ledge as stated above refer to * to-some-extent ’ 
permanent features of the subject and the object 
of cognition and the third, to their passing pha¬ 
ses. Tet these permanent and fleeting features 
are not separated or snndered from each other. 
When a man attends to a fruit-bearing mango- 




tree you cannot s&y {hat the ifian has a dlibl 
personality at the tiirib,- one part bf him dtttiid- 


ing and another part, kdSjshig a why from thb 
activity bf attention and oohtiniling unkfiecttid 

and thoroughly unconcerned. The s&fhe thing 
may be said about the Mngd-tiree Also, Whefi 
one oegniBes it, it cannot be baid that thb trf& 
naB two realities in it,- one beating fruits and thh 
other, perfectly unconnected Vftth the affair and 


existing self-ihdentical ahd unmodified in ev$y 
way. The fact is that a b'eiiig passes continuously 


through changing phasfefc, while its substantial 
loftsis, instead of losing itself in these evanescent 
phases, persists,-these two aspects of a real, 
being inseparably connected. The substance is 
impossible without h mode or form in which it is 
oast and a mode is equally impossible without its 
being the mode of a persisting substance. A 
pure substance unexpressed m a mode or an abs¬ 
tract mode sundered from a basic substance is 


inconceivable The Jaina philosophy emphasises 
this fact by saying that while in an Existent or 
Beal (Sat) we may discover by logical analysis 
the fact of its origination (tltpada) and decay 
(Vyaya) which are its evanesoent stages and an 
underlying substanoe persisting through those 
, varied phenomena (Dhrauvya) - these three ele¬ 
ments are not to be considered as isolated froin 
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each other bat are to be taken as footers, three- 

1 *■ 9 m 

in-ono, constituting the oonoreto realjty, both fac¬ 
tual apd experioptial. 

The third condition of knowledge indicated 

above means that when suitably conditioned, the 

subject and the object come into relationship with 

one another-that is, the subject knows the 

object and the objeot is known by the subject. The 

fourth condition of knowledge is that language 

expresses the thoughts of the speaker as wpljl 

as the true relationships between the objeot of 
knowledge. 

However obvious psychologically the above 
four conditions of knowledge and reality may 
appear to be, each of them has been considered 
from a metaphysical stand-point and subjected 
to a relentless criticism 

The Buddhists of the nihilist school ( Sunya- 
vada) contend that there is no persisting substance 
either as the objeot or as the subject of knowledge. 
As regards the objeots of knowledge they point 
out .that tjiey arp generally material but that 
matter cannot be an ultimate reality. The ultimate 

4 * l »• tW)V j \ lllf I 

matter cannot be 1 gross ’ for, all gross matter is 
subject to division and consequent dissolution and 
destruotipn. Neither can w,e pay thftt the t ultimaty 
real matter ,is 1 atomio. ’ If we hold that ptpfliB 
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were eternally ousting, we cannot explain why 

the atoms should combine at a particular time, 

in a particular manner and produce a particular 

thing and then on a different occasion they would 
produce a different object by combining in a 

different way altogether. If on the other hand, 

we hold that the atoms had not their existence 

from the beginning-leBS time, how are we to 

explain their emergence at a particular time i 

Then again, the question may be asked, how do 

the atoms produce their effeot i Do they exist, 

when their effects are produced ? If not, then 

something other than those atoms may as well 

be held to be the causes of those effeots. 

Again, if we hold that atoms exist when they 
produce their effects, then thoBe atoms would be 

producing other things also along with those 
given effects,- for, otherwise their separate 

existence at that time becomes inconceivable. 
Another difficulty in the atomic theory, the 
nihilists point out, is about the combination of 
atomB. If in combining with another 8tom, an 
atom is identified with or lost in the former, then 
atomio combination would on no occasion result 
in the production of a gross thing; if on the 
other hand, the combining atoms be held to 
maintain their separate existences in the combi¬ 
nation, then in that case, every atom must bo 
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supposed to have different edges upon which the 
other atoms impringe themselves. These and 
various other diffioultieB make the doctrine of the 
atomic reality unacceptable. Thus the ultimate 
real matter can neither be ‘ gross * nor * atomic 9 
which leads to the conclusion that matter is not 
real, or, what means the same thing to the 
nihilists that no object external to knowledge 
really exists 

The nihilists take the next step and contend 
that if there is no real objeot of knowledge, there 
cannot be any real subject to know it Other 
difficulties about the substantiality of the knowing 
subject are:-( 1) If the subject knows an object 
because it is co-existent with the latter in time, 
then why does not the subject know all the 
objects of the world with which it is co-existent 
in lime ? ( 2 ) If, however, the co-existence in 
time is not the essential condition for the subject 
in the matter of knowing its objeot, how does 
the subject come to have the knowledge % If the 
subject be held to be a perfectly formless substance, 
it cannot have the knowledge of objects having 
definite forms. It is not possible to avoid this 
difficulty by saying that the subject of knowledge 
has a form viz., the form of consciousness; for y 
consciousness itself being devoid of any material 
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form, the initial difficulty continues. The conce¬ 
ption of the subject of knowledge as a reality is 
thus untenable. 

The knower and the known, both being 
unsubstantial and unfounded, the so-called world 
of our experiences is an unreal void, according 
to the Buddhist nihilists 1 

So far as the question of the substantiality 

of the subject and of the object of knowledge is 

concerned, the idealists of the Buddhist School 

(Vijnsna-vada) agree with the nihilists, though 

they reject their doctrine of the absolute void. 

The Buddhist idealists take the experience of 

the moment as the only reality though of a 

momentary duration. According to them, absolute 
void iB a misnomer, in as much as it is contradicted 

by the conscious perception or idea which shoots 

up every moment and the reality of which is 

undeniable. It is this momentary consciousness 

which is all in all and beyond this, there is no 

other real. Neither a permanent subjeot of 

knowledge nor a persistent object of cognition is a 

reality. The feeling of a real persisting subject 

is accounted for, by these idealists, by the feelings 

of 91 1 are in some way similar to each 

other and which are immanent in the successive 

momentary consciousnesses. The idea of a real 



object existing externally to the consoions points 
is similarly explained away by the Buddhist 
idealists, by pointing out that some of our 
momentaiy consciousnesses have an idea of 
externality embedded in them. In reality, however, 
there is neither any real subject nor any real 
objeot of knowledge. 

The Vaibh&Bika and the Sautrfintika Sohools 
of Buddhist philosophy are similarly opposed to 
the doctrine of the absolute Sunya-v&da. With 
the Vijn&na-v&da School, they admit the momentary 
reality of the oognising state but reject their 
theory of the absolute unreality of the not-self. 
The Vaibh&Bikas as well as the Sautr&ntikas 
admit the reality of the objeots of knowledge; 
but according to them, the reality of these is not 
permanent or persistent. They bold that like 
the knowing self, all objects of cognition, inoluding 
the atoms constituting a material thing are of 
momentary duration and vanish and are dissolved 
as soon as they emerge into existence. 

(1) In refuting the nihilists’ objection to the 
substantiality of the subject, the Jainas point oat 
that the subject has the capacity to know all 
the things of all the times. In perception, the 
subject knows the things that are not only 
co-existent with it but so, suitably (Togya). In 
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recollection again, it remembers past matters that 
come up before it suitably and in inference and 
authoritative knowledge, the subject comes to 
know things of past, present and future, that 
are suitably presented before it, It is then not 
the simple co-existence-in-time of the object with 
the subject but its suitable presentation at the 
time of its cognition which accounts for its actual 
knowledge by the subject As for the knowing 
subject, the Jainas maintain that in the matter 
of knowing the subject may be looked upon loth 
as formless and as having a form . The subjeot 
is essentially consciousness which certainly has 
not the form of a material thing and in this 
respect, the subject is formless. But consciousness 
consists in knowing a thing and is varied every 
moment in accordance with the form of the object 
cognised. These changing modes of consciousness 
may be looked upon as its forms and the subjeot 
of consciousness in knowing an object may rightly be 
said to be assuming forms from time to time. These 
subjective ohauges of forms assumed by the know¬ 
ing subject are caused by the removal or mitigation 
of the obstacles to its knowing. Thus according 
to the Jainas, the subjeot of knowledge is a 
reality which comes to cognise the object whan 
internally the knowledge-enveloping foraas becoms 
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more or less powerless in the subject and ex¬ 
ternally the object presents itself mk&dlg be¬ 
fore it. 

Against the Buddhist idealists’ view, the 
Jainas urge that the very apprehension of (i 1 91 
in conscious experiences shows that underlying 
them a permanent Bubjeot is persistent. A unified 
whole or a connected series of conscious experi¬ 
ence which we have, cannot be made up of dis¬ 
parate moments of ‘.consciousness, unless a per¬ 
sistent subjeot is supposed to permeate and unify 
those moments. 

(2). In their support of the dootrine of the 
real existence of the knowing self, the Jainas 
are joined by all the different schools of the Vedie 
Philosophy, including the Vedanta. The Vedan- 
tic system of Sankara, however, fixeB upon the 
Brahma as the only real soul and denies the 
reality of the individual selves. This position of 
the Maya-vada Softool is opposed not only by the 
non-Vedic Jaina system and the Vedic Schools 
of the Sankhya, the Toga, the Mimansa, the 
Nyaya and the VaiSesika philosophy but by such 
systems of the Vedantio thought itself as the 
Dvaita (dualiBtio e. g, the system of Msdhava), 
the Dvaitadvaita (the monistico-dualistio e. g. the 
system of Nimbfirka} and the Vi&st&dvaita (the 
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dualistico -monistic e. g. the system of Ramanuja). 
We need not enter here into the discussions 
about the absolute monism of Sankara. Fpr the 
purpose of the present spotion it is enpugh that 
the Maya-vfida School agrees with Jftinas ie 
refusing the nihilistic doctrine of the Buddhist 
School about the reality of the psychical being. 
But the Maya-vada and the Jaina Fhiiospphy are 
at the parting of their ways, when the former 
adopts the arguments gf the Buddhist Snnya - 
yfida School ngainst the reality of the object. 

In criticising nihilistic denial of the external 
reality, the Jainas point out that the Buddhist 
arguments are directed against the substantiality 
of matter only. But the objects of our cognition 
must not be material in all cases. Space (Akasa), 
the principles of Motion and Best ( Dharma and 
Adharma), Time or the principle of Mutation 
() are, according to the Jainas, reals external 
to the knowing self. Often, the object of study 
and investigation for a pogniser is another cons¬ 
cious self outside him. The Buddhist arguments 
do not touch £he reality pf these (Objective subs¬ 
tances. As regards the material objects, the 
Jainas point out -that 1 gross ’ matter may bp divi¬ 
sible into subtler parts but this does not mean 
that the former is unreal. A grpss material pbjeot 





ife W&l land pb^Bisteut in soine respect i. e. in so 
fa? Afe ltd basal sUb&tahbe^m&ttef of PudgalaMS 
ddheMned. Atdins bra f@ftl in thb sense that they 
Me the constitutive dlftfieiltg ih a groBB thing; but 
it is algo to bd rethditibbfed that a grDBB thing when 
deBtMyad, is deduced to atdnig and in this sense, 
the htdmA may be lbbked hpoft as not absolutely 
rehl,shaving hn origin, so to shy As regards the diffi¬ 
culty urged by the Buddhists, abbut the atoms gene* 
rating one thifag at ofle time and then, a different 
thing at a different time, the Jainas point out that 
thb difficulty is dtie to the Buddhists ignoring 
the fattt that the origin of a thing is dependent 
not fcolely upon the atoms hut upon a collocation 
and combination of suitable conditions and 
circumstances. These determine what thing is 
to coihe out of atoms on a particular occasion. 
The Buddhist criticism of the f&oturn of atomic 
combination is also misconceived. The Jainas 
urgd that all difficulties regarding atomic combina¬ 
tion will be rbmoVOd if we hold that when a gross 
thing is formed, atoms do not exist as independent 
end mutually Occlusive realities but that they 
exist so far aB their underlying substance Fudg&la 
is concerned which is eternally persistent, Atoms 
according to the JainaB ate not Bimply the minute 
parts of a material body; they have practically 
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no dimensions bo that when atoms continue, 
we are not to suppose that one of them impringes 
itself on a particular edge or part of another; 
atomic combination is not aggregation but is really 
the result of a peouliar operation of inoorporeal 
atomic forces (Sakti), There being thus no real 
difficulty about the conception of matter as an 
external reality, the Jainas conclude that there 
are reals which are objects of cognition, outside 
and independent of the cognising self. 

(3) Like the Jainas, the thinkers of the 
NyayavaiseBika sohool reject the nihilistio doctrine 
about the unreality of external objects, as 
propounded by the Vedantio M&yfi-vfida and the 
Buddhistic Sunya-r&da. The philosophers of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika line of thought agree with the 
Jainas that matter, space, time as objects of 
knowledge are real substances. They agree also 
that all ultimate substanoes are manifested in 
and through their modes and attributes which 
are also real. Thus according to the Jainas as 
well as Ny&ya-Vaisesika thinkers, ( 1) matter, 
for instance, as an ultimate external substance 
is real; (2) sensible features like risibility etc. are 
its attributes whioh are also real and (3 ) a pot, as 

a modified form of that ultimate substance, matter- 

« mode of matter of a material mode, is also real. 
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Notwithstanding their agreement on these points, 
however, the Jainas and the Nyfiya-Vaisesika 
thinkers differ from eaoh other in respect of the 
question of relationship between substance on 
the one hand and the attribute and the mode on 
the other. The latter take Bubstanoe to be a 
strictly 8elf-identioai t immutable and transc¬ 
endental reality. It is in essence, Eutastha 
i. e. like the Kantian Ding-an-sioh, essentially 
unconnected with the phenomenal modes 
and features. These no doubt are attached to 
the substance * intimately 7 but are really 
separable from it. As regards MokBa or 
emancipated state, for instance, the Nyaya thinkers 
propound the theory of Nava-gunoooheda or up¬ 
rooting of nine characteristic features and oonoexye 
the soul as existing ,in itself, thoroughly devoid 
of all the conscious states or psychical attributes, 
as we call them. The Jainas criticise this view 
of the Nyaya School, They admit that if we 
want to fix upon the persistent character of au 
object and the indestructible nature of its basic 
substanoe, there is some sense in ;msking a 
distinction between the substantial aspect of an 
objeot and its vanishing features. But this does 

not mean that the substantial and modal are two 
aspects in a thing, absolutely exclusive of eaoh 



other. A thing of experience is an undivided 
whole, which shows that its underlying substance 
and the mode are to be identified in an equally 
xeal sense* The Ny&ya thinkers contend that if 
the distinction between the substance and the 
modification be not held to be rigid and real, 
then the substance underlying a thing would be 

varied with the variation on the inodes and the 
modes identified with the basio substance would 
be but one and the self-same after all The 
Jainas acknowledge it and assert that it is exactly 
the position they take. The substance underlying 
a thing may be Baid to be manifold, undergoing, 
as it does from time to time, a change in its 
from in accordance with the changing modes and 
the modes, notwithstanding their varying chap# 
cters, are one with reference to the immutability 
of their basio substance. A substance is impo* 
ssible without a form, in and though which ^ 
appears and a modification is also impossible 
without the basio substanoe y of which it is the 
form for the time bemg. The Jainas carry this 
doctrine even to the extra-mundane sphere and 
maintain that even in Moksa, the emancipated 
soul-substance is not without its attributes sod 
modifications. A freed soul, according to the 
Jainas, has four infinite attributes of joy, power 
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etc., and undergoes ceaseless modifications within 
itself and through itself. The substance and the 
mode are thus essentially related, according to 
the Jainas. 

(4) Lastly) it may be shortly notioed here 
how on purely theoretic grounds the obviously 
plain fact that a man’s statement truly espressos 
a phenomenon of his experienoe v has been 
controverted. The Sehool of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sopher Dharmottara contends that a statement in 
language i. e. Words cannot express the true 
nature of an objeot, external to us. The word 
and the object are not identical in their substanoe. 
If they were identical in substance, wo would 
have in the world either words or objects; the 
very fact that we have words on the one hand 
and objects on the other goes to show that words 
and objects are not identical in substance. Nor 
can it be said that words are originated by objects 
or that objects are originated by words. If objects 
could originate the words corresponding to them, 
the world of objects which we have would have 
been a constantly sounding place. If on the 
other hand, words be held to originate objects, 
then an objeot of desire would have been obtained 

by the simple utterance of its name, which is 

2 
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unhappily never the ease and a dreadful object 
"would hare presented itself as soon as its name 
TO uttered, which is, happily, however, never 
the case. If then words and objects corresponding 
to each other are neither identical in substance 
nor the causes of each other, they cannot be 
said to be related to one another. 

In opposing the Buddhist doctrine of non¬ 
relationship of words and olgeots, the Jainas point 
out that besides the relationships of causation 
and identity which obviously do not subsist 
between words and objeotB, there may be a re* 
lationship between them whieh is Vacya-Vscoka- 
Sambandha. This means that a word and an 
object are so related that the former signifies 
the latter and that the latter is signified by the 
former. The Ny&ya School agrees with the 
Jainas in affirming this Vfioya-Vacaka-Sambandba 
between a word and its objeot, The Nysp 
thinkers, however, hold that it was God wfao 
endowed a word with its given significance. The 
meaning of a term, in other words, was fixed bj 
God in the early misty days of creation, according 
to them. The Jainas dispense with any idea tf 
God in this connection. According to them, every 
word has the capacity of expressing all tbe 
olgeots of the world but its particular significance 
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is due to the environmental oiroumstanoes limiting 
its original unlimited capacity. Any way a statement 
in words is capable of expressing one’s experience 
of facts, as they exist independently of him. 

In the disoussions about the conditions of 
knowledge above, one might have noticed that 
the views of the objectors were not so muoh 
incorrect as they were but one-sided. In other 
words, some amount of plausibility, they are 
certainly entitled to claim and they are wrong 
only when they put forward their partial view as 
the complete theory about reality. If, for instance, 
one ohooses to fix his attention exclusively upon 
the transitory experience of the moment and the 
actual utility of its transitory matter at that 
moment which is fast-fleeting, he may be inolined 
towards the Buddhist Sunya-V&da, Vijnfina-vftda 
or Ksanika-v&da. He may be right to some 
oxtent. But he would be wrong as the Buddhists 
were, if he takes the unwarranted next step and 
denies the reality of the persisting elements in 
both the cogni8er and the cognised, which are 
ao insistent in all our experiences. In the same 
manner, one drawing away his philosophic atten¬ 
tion from the endlessly varied and evanescent 
phenomenal manifold and probing deep into their 
ultimate basis, may take the Advaita Vedanta 





stand-point and hold that the fundamental reality 
consists in abstract substantiality or unvaried 
existence and as such, is an undivided and 
indivisible one. This is by no means an unreason* 
able view. It should be observed that this view 
does not necessarily involve a denial of the 
derivative reality of the manifold of our experience. 
The Yed&nta of the M&y&vada School, however, 
I&vb exclusive emphasis ou the ultimate abstract 
reality-so much so that it negatives altogether 
the real existence of all the experiential manifold. 
The Ny&ya-Vai§esika philosophers, again, were 
right in positing a substance whioh persists 
immutable so far as its essence is concerned f 
amidst the changing variants but stepped beyond 
reason's limits in keeping the substance rigidly 
separate from the modalities of experience. It 
may similarly be pointed out that even the theory 
of those thinkers who contend that langnage 
cannot express the reality as it is, is plausible 
to a certain extent. In a sense, all things and 
their percepts are particular ( Svalaksana, as the 
Buddhists say), while words in a language are 
essentially but concepts and general ideas. The 
Buddhists point this out and may claim some 
justification for contending that words cannot 
properly indicate the things. They are, however, 
wrong in laying exclusive emphasis on the abstract 



partioularity of a thing of experience; they forget 
on the one hand that a thing of experience is 
not so muoh particular as a generality-in-a- 
partioulawnode and on the other, the environmental 
oiroumstances provide ways for limiting the 
conception^ character of words. Accordingly, the 
Buddhist theory about the inoapability of words 
to express a thing is praotioally an instance of 
going to the absurd extreme. 

It is thus that the objectors* contentions in 
all the above discussions were correct to a certain 
extent and were wrong only because they were 
unreasonably one-sided, dinging obstinately, as 
they did, to a particular aspect of the thing 
under consideration. Valid knowledge consists in 
a comprehensive view of it. Let us revert to 
our example of the fruit-beanng mango-tree. 
When in front of the tree one may make any of 
the following statements:— 


( a) Regard being had to the fact that all 
experience and all phenomena are absolutely 
unsubstantial, there is the void (Slinya). 

(b) There is an idea, for the moment being 
of a fruit-bearing mango-tree. 


( o) There is an idea, for the moment being, 
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o£ a fruit-bearing mongo-tree and there is a fruit- 
bearing mango-tree for the moment being. 

(d) The fruit-bearing mango-tree as well as 
the idea of it, are unreal; it is the ultimate 
existence that underlies them which alone is 
the reality. 

(e) I, as a real substance, am absolutely 
de?oid of any character; the consciousness of a 
fruit-bearing mango-tree is attached to this 
substance ah extra, though intimately. Similarly, 
the substance underlying the mango-tree is one 
absolutely devoid of any feature; the mode of fruit- 
bearing is externally attached to this substanoe, 

(f) The particular reality of a fruit-bearing 
mango-tree is there; a particular experience corres¬ 
ponding to this particular external reality is there, 
these particular facts, however, are incapable of 
being expressed in language, even in such words, 
as 'this mango-tree bears fruits 9 

Each of the above statements is true in a 
certain sense; nay, there may sometimes be some 
usefulness in making any one of those 
statements in exclusion of the others. But no 
one of these statements is a complete and true 
representation of the actual tree under observation. 
A correct view of the experiential fact would be 
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had when it is understood as follows and it 
would be truly expressed when it is put in the 
following manner: I am essentially persisting 
oonsoious real subject, modified for the time being 
into a real perceiving-self, and am cognising an 

essentially persisting unconscious real object 
modified for the time being, into a real mango- 
fruit-bearing tree. 

Correct knowledge is thus a correct cognition 
of all the particular aspects of a thing under 
observatioUj-the particular cognitions of the 
particular aspects, not simply justaposed nor even 
summed up in a loose total but perfectly 
harmonised and unified into an all-comprehensive 
representation of the thing as a whole It is 
important to bear in mind this characteristic of 
“ valid knowledge ”, in as much as the Syad-vada 
or the Anek&nta-vfida which is the distinguishing 
feature of the Jaina Epistemology claims to be 
the only real form of it. In the following chapters, 
an attempt will be made to show how the 
Auekftnta-V&da substantiates its claim to valid 
knowledge, by incorporating into it all the possible 
partial views regarding a fact of experience and 
unifying them all in an organised totality and 
completeness of knowledge. 


CHAPTER I. 


Postulates of the Seven-Fold Predications, 

Correct knowledge consists in a faithful 
understanding of the exact nature of an object. 
The object, however, has almost an infinite number 
of features and tendencies y -some known, some in 
the process of being discovered e. g. by empirical 
sciences and many, as yet unapprehended. An 
ideally complete knowlege would thus practically 
amount to omniscience. It would involve correct 
understandings of all the features of the object, 
known and unknown and require an infinite 
number of propositions to be expressed and 
communicated to others. In the mundane sphere 
such a knowledge is an obvious impossibility. 

What then is our ordinary knowledge which 
we call correct philosophical knowledge f It 
should be remembered that philosophy aims at 
no discovery of properties in a thing. It is not 
its business to enquire what attributes, tendencies 
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and activities a thing is endowed with. Philo* 
Sophy starts with the data of innumorablo features 
inhering in a thing and its business is to find 
out in what manner these features nro eonneeted 
with the thing. Thero may, however, bo an 
initial difficulty in the way of philosophy in this 
form viz , that the foaturos of the object being 
many, some of whioh are known, some partially 
known and somo wholly unknown, it may not be 
possible for one to determine the relationship of 
those features to their basis i. e. the object. 
This initial difficulty in the woy of the oorreot 
knowledge of thingB is not negligible; it has 
given rise to various forms of scepticism from 
time to time in the history of philosophy; and 
many honest enquirers of truth have at last 
yielded to despair, that it is after all unattainable. 

Rigid scepticism, however, cannot retain 
permanent hold on philosophical thought; the 
very conclusion-that truth is unknownable,-is a 
discovery of some form of truth itself known 
and determined. The only way of escaping initial 
difficulty and making valid knowledge possible 
would be to Biugle out one of thoBe features 
which is known and to study it in relation to 
the object. As regards the remaining other 
features of the thing, it may be held' that they 
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are either identical with that singled-out feature 
in some respects or different from it. In the 
former case, there cannot be any question that 
the relationship found to subsist between the 
singled-out feature and the thing would also 

apply to the case of the remaining other features. 
A little consideration would show that the latter 
case also should present no difficulty. In philo¬ 
sophy, we deal with the ultimate conditions of 
all relations. All features or attributes of a 
thing-no matter whether they are similar to or 

different from each other,-are but the fundamental 
features and attributes of the thing; so that the 
ultimate conditions that govern the relationship 

of one of them to the object would also govern 
that between the other attributes and the thing. 

Before we consider those ultimate conditions 
of relationship between a thing and its features, 
we may briefly note some points regarding the 
features themselves. As stated above, they may 
he treated either as identical with or different 
from each other. Where such successful iden¬ 
tification or differentiation is not possible, much 
useful purpose may be Berved by a reasonable 
application (Upaoh&ra) of the principles of iden¬ 
tification or differentiation, as the case may be. 
Let us taker the example of a mango-fruit, having 



(1) sweet tnste and {S) yellow colour. In * 
manner, these two attributes of swcot taste and 
yellow colour tuny be identified. (i) They are 
contemporaneous in tfme; the mango-fruit is 
sweet, when it puts on an yellow colour. 
(ii) The sweet taste of the umngo is an attribute 
just as its yellow colour, therefore the two 
phenomena of sweetness and yellow colour in a 
mango arc identical, so far as their nature is 
concerned. (iii} Swcot taste inhoros in the same 
mango, in which the yellow colour is also found; 
thus, with respect to their hash svbstmcc, the 
two attributes under consideration may bo looked 
upon as identical (iv) Sweet tasto is related 

to the mango-fruit, being in some sonso insepar¬ 
able from it, its yellow colour also is related to 
it in the very same manner; accordingly, the 
sweet taste and tho yellow colour in the mango- 
fruit may bo identified in respect of their 
relationship la the substance. (v) Sweet taste 
affects the mango-fruit and modifies it in its own 
way; its yellow colour also affects it in a similar 
manner; hence the two attributes are identifiable 
from the view-point of their manner of modifying, 
(vi), The sweet taste exists in the same part of 
the mango-fruit in which there is the yellow 
colour; accordingly, the two features of sweetness 
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and yellow colour can be identified in respect of 
their place of location in the object (vii) The 
cantactual connection between the mango and its 
sweet taste is similar to that between it and its 
yellow colour and the two attributes are identifi¬ 
able on this ground also. It may be noted here 
that in Belationship (ii) above, an attribute is 
more or less merged up in the substance, while 
in the oontaotual connection, the former's 
difference from the latter remains unmistakable, 
(viii) With respect to their linguistic expression, 
the two attributes of sweet taste and yellow 
colour in the mango may be identified; when a 
mango-fruit is said to bo of sweet taste, the 
ststement signifies that it is of a yellow colour also 
and in a similar manner, when the mango is 
described as of a yellow oolour, the description 
means that it is of sweet taste also; one 
description thus covers both the attributes. 

For the purpose of understanding a thing, 
the number of its attributes to be considered may 
thus be shortened; the apparently varied features 
may be identified with one another wherever 
possible, so that the enquiry into the nature of 
the relationship of one of them to the olgeofc 
may dispense with fresh studies regarding the 
similar other features. In fact, the empirical 
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soiences are investigations into tlio properties 
of things as to whether they oan bo successfully 
identified with or brought under each other. 

Identification of varied features are, however, 
not always possible; they are neither desirablo 
in cases where the properties of a thing vary 
from each other in a very real manner. Thus 
let us take the example of the features of (I ) 
an oval shape and ( 2) ripeness in a mange- 
fruit. So Far as these two attributes are concerned, 
they cannot be identified nor can an identification 
be foisted on them. For the purpose of correct 
knowledge, these atributes are to be separately 
considered. (i) The mango had an oval shape 
even when it was green; accordingly, there is a 
divergence between the two attributes, in respect 
of time (ii) The mango of an oval shape need 
not necessarily be ripe; so that the two attributes 
of ripeness and oval Bhape are distinct! so far 
as their respective natures are concerned, (iii) 
What explains the oval shape of the mango- 
fruit does not explain its ripeness; accordingly, 
the two attributes differ in respect of their barn 
substances also. (iv) The internal relationship 
to the substance iB different in the oases of the 
two attributes of the oval shape and ripeness. 
(v ) A mango of an oval shape does not cany 



tiro same sense ns a mango, ripe; accordingly, 
tfhe manners of 'modifying the objeot in the eases 
of the two attributes are different, (vi) The 
inherence of the attribute of oval shape in a 
mango being different from the inherence of the 
attribute of ripeness in it, the two attributes are 
distinct from eaoh other, so far as their places 
of looation in the object are concerned, (vii) 
The attribute of oval shape does not attach itself 
to the mango-fruit in the same sense that the 
attribute of ripeness does to it and hence the 
two features of oval shape and ripeness in a 
mango are different with regard to their oontaotuol 
connection. ( viii) The word 1 a ripe mango ’ does 
not signify that it is of oval shape, so that the 
two attributes of ripeness and oval shape differ 
in respect of their linguistic expression also. 

Now, if it is the business of sciences to 
discover in an object properties which are similar 
or identifiable, it is no less their endeavour to 
distinguish them from one another, where they 
are really different. And here it is once more 
necessary to recall the respective provinces of 
science and philosophy. It is science that 
establishes by observations and experiments that 
sb a matter of fact some of the features in an 
object are actually identifiable or disparate. 





Philosophy, on the contray, lays down the cate¬ 
gories and oonditionB, in light of which the 
identifications or the differentiations are to be 
judged. The eight considerations, described and 
illustrated above, appear to constitute a full, 
complete and dependable list of suoh categories 
and it is to the credit of the Jaina Philosophers 
to have found out those ultimate conditions of 
assimilation and differentiation of attributes. The 
eight categories indicated above have been 
respectively called by them, Kfila (time ), Atma- 
rupa (nature), Artha (basic substance), Sambandha 
(relationship to the Bubstanoe), Upakara (manner 

of modifying), Guni-desa (place of looation in 

* 

the object), Sansarga (contactual connection ) 
and Sabda (linguistic expression ). 

Knowledge of an object consists in a judgment 
about it and a judgment oonsists in applying an 
attribute or feature to the object. Where one 
feature m identifiable with the other features of 
the object in the manner indicated above, we have 
a synthetic judgment, giving an unitary conce¬ 
ption of the objeot, although it is endowed with 
numerous features* Where, however, the attri¬ 
bute applied to the objeot is strictly distinguished 
from all its other attributes, we have an analytic 
judgment indicating the relationship of the olgeot 
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to the particular attribute above The Jaiha 

thinkers call a synthetic judgment Sakala and 
an analytic, Vikala. 

In what are called the Pram&nas, we get a 
synthetic view of the object under observation! 
In perception, for instance, we get a whole view 
of it and in recollection, we remember it with as 
much fullness of details as possible. In conce¬ 
ption we have an idea of either the essential 
substantiality which persists through its varied 
modifications or of the class-essence, which is 
manifested in and through the individuals of a 
speoies. Induction presents the general relation¬ 
ship between one class of phenomena and another 
such class, while m deduction we derive a 
particular truth from such inductive generalisations. 
Authoritative sources of knowledge, again, supp¬ 
lies us with whole facts which are eternal verities. 
Thus in the Pram&nas, we get complete views 
regarding an oljjeot under consideration and 
accordingly a judgment in Pramana is always Sakala. 

The Jaina philosophers regard the Nayas 
as another souroe of knowledge regarding an 
object but the results yielded by these are 
admittedly abstract, in the sense of being partial 
and one-sided. Of the seven Nayas ordinarily 
recognised, the first is the Naigama, Various 
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forms of incomplete knowledge are brought under 
it and here for our purpose we shall consider 

only one of these. It is often the case that one 
indicates an object or an activity by the purpose 
to which it is applied. For example, one 
carrying fuel, rice, water, pot etc., answers 
that he is cooking; thereby he does not give a 

description of the objects as they are but refers 
them simply to the end whioh they are to serve. 
This is one of the Naigama ways of describing 
an object, in which nothing more than a partial 
idea of it can be had In the Sangraha Naya, 
only the general aspect of the object is considered* 
while in the Vyavahftra, the view is taken only 
of its speoifio feature. The Jiju-sutra Naya 
considers the objeot as it is aotully modified at 
a given moment. In all these Nayas, only one¬ 
sided pictures of a thing are presented. The 

remaining three Nayas deal with the meanings 
of words and here again, each of them fixes upon 
only the reatriotively particular significances. The 
Sabda Naya does not consider the differences in 
the etymology of the synonymB and the consequent 
differences m their meanings and holds that all 
synonyms have exactly the same meaning. The 
Samabhirudha, on the contrary, goes to the other 

S 



extreme end maintains that the synonyms must 
be held to refer to different objects in accordance 
with their etymological differences. The Evambhuta 
Naya again restricts the meaning of a word to 
the utmost limit and points out that a word would 


stand for its corresponding object so long as it 
exhibits the activity, signified by the word and 
not for a moment longer. The Nayas thus give 
but one-sided and abstract ideas regarding their 
objeots and the judgments based on them are 
consequently Vikala. 


It may be observed in passing that like the 
NayaB, the Nikfiepas which are also ways of 
referring to real objeots may be looked upon as 
instances of Vikala or incomplete ways of under¬ 
standing them. In Nfima-niksepa, often the 
person who is known by a particular name, does 
not possess the attributes connoted by the name. 
The Sth&panfi-niUepa indicates the object not 
by actually presenting it but by representing it 
in and through materials, other than it, e, g. an 
image or a pioture. The Dravya-nikSepa indica¬ 
tes the thing not by what it aotually is at present 
but by what it was in the past or by what it 
will be in future. The Bhavanikfiepa, on the 
contrary, fixes exclusively upon what the object 
is at present and is silent about its past or future. 
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All these tire manifestly partial view-points 
regarding objeots and one-sided manners of 
representing them. The Nikfiepas thus are also 
Vikala modes of apprehensions. 

It is. however, questionable, if judgments can 
always be diohotomioally divided thus. An object 
has many aspects and each of its features is 
particular in some sense and general also in 
some sense. It is particular in the sense that 
it indicates some definite attribute in the object, 
it is Bomewhat general also in the sense that 
it is a part and parcel of the course of substance- 
continuum and as such, can be assimilated to the 
other aspects in some sense. Dual in the same 
manner is also the nature of the object It is 
the back-ground of a number of varied, yet 
perfectly harmonised features; it manifests itself 
also in particular to particular aspects. The 
nature of both the object and the feature being 
thus many-sided, it is impossible to look upon 
a judgment purely as synthetic or purely sb 
■analytic. In a synthetic judgment, we have besides 
the conception of the objeot as a unitary whole, 
an indication how the objeot is particularised m 
the feature, attributed to it in the judment. In 
the analytio judgment, again, we have besides 
the particular picture of the object in accordance 
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with the particular attribute, applied to 
it, a conception of the objeot as the common 
ground of varying modifications. A judgment 
and for the matter of that, all knowledge 
is thus synthetic in some respects and an analytic 
also in some respects. This important view-point 

is taken by the Jaina thinker, Vadi-deva, when 
he states that every Bhangs or constituent 
judgment in a theory of correct knowledge is 
both Sakalode&a-Svabhava and Vikaladefia- 
Svabbava On the other hand, it has been held 
by some that every judgment consists of an 
olgect and of a feature attributed to it and correct 

knowledge involves a correct understanding of 
the exact relationship between the objeot and 
this attribute. Although our knowledge of the 
objeot as related to a particular feature of it. is 
ordinarily but one cognitive whole, it will, when 
correct and complete, be found on analysis to 
have more than one constitutive parts. According 
to Jaina Sapta Bhanga theory, whieh will be 
considered in this essay, the number of these 
elements of knowledge is no less than seven,- 
eaoh of these constitutive parts presenting a new 
aspect of the olgect in relation to the given 
feature. Each of these seven constitutive parts 
of knowledge, however, presenting as it does, 



only a partial piotare of the objeot in relation to 
the ghren feature is obviously Vikala or 
analytic and it is only the aggregate of these 
seven parts which is capable of giving a complete 
view of the objeot as a whole,-a truly synthetic 

or Sakala knowledge. Yet, a third view in this 
connection has been that, of the seven constituent 
sub-judgments, the first, the second and the 
fourth (which will be described and illustrated 
hereafter) are Vikala in as much as they take 
one particular and definitely detached view of 

the object while the rest of the judgment are 
Sakala as their views of the objeot are more or 
less complex! so to say. Be that as it may, the 
Jainas contend that these seven constituents of 
a complete knowledge are determined by the 
seven forms of enquiry or study and the con¬ 
sequent findings thereon regarding the object as 
related to the given attribute. It is said that 
these enquiries are started on seven forms of 
questionings that are naturally made on the 
application of the feature to the objeot. What 
iB more important to notice in this connection is 
that according to the Jaina Philosophers these 
subjective questionings, enquiries and findings 
regarding the objeot have their grounds in the 
nature of the objeot itself. So that if our knowledge 
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of an object, when correot and complete, is found, 
to have seven contilutive parts, we are to hold 
that an analysis of the nature of the objeot itself 
will be found to present seven corresponding 
aspects. In Jaina Philosophy, the famous Hegelian 
doctrine- the Real is Rational and the Rational 
is Real’-is thus admitted, though of course, not 
on Hegelian grounds. 

So the above is a cogent answer to rank 
scepticism. An object admittedly has many aspects 
and if we are to know all these aspects, our 
knowledge of the object will necessarily be 
constituted of infinite parts. Such a knowledge 
is nothing short of omniscience which iB not 
the actual heritage of ordinary man. Still, true 
knowledge of a thing on the empirical plane is 
not unattainable. We may take one of the aspects of 
the objeot which is in some sense representative 
of the other aspeots and study the object in 
relation to it. In such a case, we shall have a 
synthetic conception of the object as a whole. 
Or, we may relate the objeot to aspect of it 
which is singular in its way and thereby have an 
analytic view of the object. It will be seen that 
whether synthetically studied or analytically 
studied, the object in relation to a given aspect 
of it will present no less than seven natures w 





it-although all these seven natures are harmonised 
into one whole i. e. the unitary object of our 
experience. Such knowledge of object-synthetic 
and analytic-are possible and are attained by 
all honest and patient enquirers. According 
to the Jainas, right knowledge presents an 
oljject exactly as it really is and the real 
object is a correct unity-in-multiplioifcy in more 
than one sense. First of all, it stands and 
continues unchanged in its substantial essenoe 
amidst its infinite aspects and varying modifica¬ 
tions. Each aspect again when studied 5 n con 
neolion with the object will reveal no less than 
seven sub-natures (so to say) within the unitary 
total nature of the object. This is roughly the 
doctrine of the Anekanta-Vfida, which m this 
aspect of it is opposed to a prominent mode of 
soeptioism. 


CHAPTER II. 

The First Predication. 

The first of the seven ways of relating an 
attribute, feature or modifications to an object- 
the first predication as it is eafled-is to think 
of the relationship as an affirmative one and its 
expression in language would be a positive state¬ 
ment. The stock example of this first predication 
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in the Jaina philosophical works consists in taking 
Ghata or a pitcher as the object and Astitva or 
existence, as an attribute, aspect or modal feature 
of that object and then stating “The Pitcher Exists .’ 1 

To the proposition are added two extremely 
important indeoHnables viz. “ Syat u and “ Eva ”, 
the former at the beginning of the proposition 
and the latter, towards the end, just before the 
last word expressing the object. In Sanskit, the 
firBt predioation accordingly stands as: 

Syfidastyeva Ghatah 
Syat-asti-eva Ghatah 



The word, Syfit, is often translated as “ per- 
haps ” or “ may be *\ The translation is certainly 
wrong, as it does not carry the sense in which 
the word, Syfit, is used by the Jaina thinkers, 
The first predication is not intended to mean 
that ' the pitcher may exist * or that 4 perhaps 
it exists \ No; so far as the Jain philosophers 
are concerned, they are neyer in doubt that 
the pitcher extats. They do hold that existence as 
a matter of faot must be attributed to the object, 
pitcher. They mean only that the relationship 
between the pitcher and existence is not abso- 
lute and unconditional. When one says that the 
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pitcher exists-as it certainly does,-it exists under 
contain conditions. The statement thus means 
that 4 in some respect 7 , the pitcher is existent 
and the word, Syfit, is intended to refer to those (j 
all-important conditions of existence. The word 
Syfit, suggests also that there are other aspects 
or attributes equally applicable to the object, 
pitcher but that these, instead of being denied, 
are either sub-ordinated to existence or left out 
of consideration, for the time being. 
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in the statement but its usefulness.-nay, its in¬ 
dispensable ness,-is not to be forgotten therefore. 
* Eva 7 imports definiteness and certainty in the 
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relationship* As pointed out above, there is no 
room for any ‘ perhaps * or * may be so far as 
the factum. of relationship between the pitoher 
and existence is ooncerned. The relationship 
is certain , unambiguous an ddefinite and Eva is 
intended to emphasise the certainty and definite¬ 
ness of tbis relationship. 

Words, Eva and Syat, have their place in 
each of the seven-fold predications and in each 
of those propositions, their significations and use¬ 
fulness are the same, as indicated above In order 
to guard against the charg e of quibbling a nd 
Bubatanoe-less argumentation , the Jaina thinkers 
take care in enjoining that in the * application of 
the sevenfold predications, it is to be seen at the 
outset that the relationship between the object 
and the modal feature under consideration is con- 
Bistent with facts o f observation an dreaso n^ Thus, 
to start wranghngs on such predications as f< Air 
is solid ” or 1 Fire quenches thirst * is to be con¬ 
demned as misapplications of the doctrine of 
Sy&d-vsda. 

It is not to be thought that the sevenfold 
predications apply only to oases or highly philo¬ 
sophical interest. Ihe soope of Syad-vsda is really 
un limit ed and comprehends every oase where 
eorreet knowledge is songhtfor. As will be shown 
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hereafter, not only metaphysical but ethical , 
social, politic al, relig ious and even scienti fic pro * 
blems requiring solution should require the oautious 
applications of the methodology of the Sapta 
Bhanga. Our commonplace illustration of the 
mango-tree assumes a solemn appearance when 
for the clarification of what is implied in it, the 
doctrine of Anekfinta-V&da is brought to bear 
upon it. It would then stand as— 

In some respects, that mango-tree is undoubt* 
edly a fruit-bearing tree. 

The Sysd-Vsda oonsists in an exposition of 
the relation of an object to one of its given 
modes or features and its exposition is not one or 
two absolute or unalterable judgments about the 
relation but it is constituted of seven considerations 
each presenting one definite aspect of the rela¬ 
tionship. It is at onee a lay of understanding and 
a law governing all realities, psyohical and un¬ 
conscious. The Sapta Bhanga is a unique theory 
and is better understood when distinguished from 
other doctrines regarding the object and its mode. 

A new mode presupposes modification of the 
object and modifications involve some change* 
Explanation of modifications thus refers to the 
ultimate question of the substance and the differ- 
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©nt aspects which it successively puts on. These 
aspects, as is obvious, are changing without stop 
and elusive in some sense. This elusive character 
of all changes led Parmenides to hold that the 
ehanging aspects are but illusory and the being 
underlying them is the only reality. This abstract 
monism, denying the reality or all phenomenal 
changes is scarcely less rigorous in Spinoza whose 
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speculation is found to lead to aeosmism, ulfcim- 
ately. The reality of the phenomena is similarly 
denied in the M&yft-v&da School of the Vedanta, 

The opposite view was propounded m ancient 
Greece by Heraclitus whose theory implied that 
phenomena changing ceaselessly and in quiok 
succession were the only realities that we have 
and the hypothesis of a persistent substance un¬ 
derlying them is uncalled for . This was also the 
position, taken by the Buddhist Kfanika-Vsda. 
So far as our experience is concerned, the doctri¬ 
nes of the exclusive reality of the substance or 
of the modal changes appear to be equally abst¬ 
ract and are to yield to a theory of a concrete 
objeot having substanoe and mode as its two 
equally real aspects. The question thus recurs: 

ig the substanoe modified ? Leibnitz s ulti¬ 
mate reals were called * monads . 9 These units of 
substanoe were endowed with an innate sponta 



neity for infinite development. It is owing to this 
inherent capacity for evolution and self-realisa¬ 
tion ,-an activity comparable to the energising of 
life,-that continuous modifications appear in the 
monads. It is important to bear in mind that each 
of the monads although “ mirroring the universe” 

in itself was conceived as “ perfectly windowless ”, 
having nothing to do with its neighbouring 
monad,-so that all its developments, evolutions 
and modifications were strictly from within and 
governed exclusively by the law of its being. 

To Hegel similarly, the idea of the self-centred 
and rigidly identical substance of the sohools 
of Parmenides and Spinoza waB too abstract to 
be acceptable. Such a substance was too un- 
working to account for the modal realities that 
were evolved from it. Accordingly, the substance 
was conceived by Hegel, as of the nature of am 
idea and was supposed to realise itself in and 

through its * others 9 evolved from within itself 
and harmonised with it in a higher and oonoreto 
unity. Hegel’s was thus a spiritual conception 
of substance and all modifications of the substance 
were according to him but steps of the essential 
substance-idea in its march towards eternal self 
realisation through continuous self-differentiations 
and progressive syntheses. 
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If the Leibnitzian monad-substanoe was vita* 
Iistio and the Hegelian idea-substance was pan- 
logistic, Schopenhauer’s conception of the basic 
substance was voluntaristic. Primal substance 
according to Schopenhauer, consists in a 
volitional activity, an unconscious will, a blind 
urge towards an end, originally unconceived. AH 
changes, all modifications in a substance are 
evolutions from within itself in its incessant endea¬ 
vours to satisfy its inherent burning hunger 
which, so long as primal substance lives and 
exists is even insatiable. 

It will be seen that in all the three explana¬ 
tions above of changes and modifications in an 
object, exclusive stress is laid on the inherent 
nature of the substano e underl ying the ^ objeot 
that undergoes the modifications. The evoluti- 
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onists of the natural selection school, on the 
other hand, contend tha t environments influence 
a being in various ways and thereby bring about 
changes and modifications in it. Of the modifica¬ 
tions thus brought about, some are useful to the 
animal in the matter of its struggle for existence 
and of the preservation of its raoe; these bene¬ 
ficial modifications are selected by nature and 
conserved. Changes in a living being are thus 
accounted for by the natural selectionists, by the 
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outside forces and environmental influences ope¬ 
rating upon it. 

Between the protagonists of inherent force 
and of the external influences bringing about 
modifications in a being, the L&markian School 
may be said to hold the mean. The Neo- 
Lamarkian biologists admit that the environ* 
mental oironmstanoes have undoubtedly a hand 
in the structural modification of an animal; but 
they contend that the influence of those external 
factors is but indirect. The animal in the midst 
of the outside forces is compelled to adjust 
itself to them as best as it can. It is the acti¬ 
vities for self-adjustment and self-preservation 
in response to the operations of the environmental 
forces, that generate the necessary changes in 
the structures of an animal. This explanation 
of modifications as due to activities of self¬ 
adjustment in an animal answering to outside 
influences has been applied to the case of mental 
modifications also by the thinkera of the Sehool 
of Spencer. 

The theories about changes and modifications 
considered above, relate mostly to organic evolution 
but the principles underlying them may as well 
be applied to the oaseB of all substances. Monads 
may be,-and as a matter of fact have been- 
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considered by some to be material points as well. 
What is matter is bat the category of the * other ’ 
in the Hegelian dialectic, which also prooeeds, 
spirit-like by self-estrangement and a higher 
self-synthesis in the course of its own self- 
realisation. Schopenhauer himself admits that 

the basio blind will manifests itself as material 
forces at the starting steps of the cosmic 
evolution. The biologists of the evolutionary 
school find the principles of organic evolution 
foreshadowed in the notions and reactions of 
inorganic bodies. Thus all the various theories 
of modification may be brought under the 
following heads. On the one hand, we have 
the theories, according to which all changes in 
a substance are evolved from within. On the 
other, there are the views that modifications in 
a substance are brought about by forces, external 
to it. The Lamarkian and the Spencerian theo¬ 
ries of evolution put forward an unextreme view 
in respect of the above two stand-points. They 
agree with the former and admit that changes 
proceed from within,-in some senses i. e., are 
evolved from the nature of the object only, when 
there is the requisite (Yogya) collocation of 
environmental phenomena. They agree with 
the latter view also to some extent and say that 
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in some sense! changes in an object are the 
results of outside influences, operating upon it,— 
meaning that it is only when these extraneous 
forces are harmonised with the inner nature of 
the object that modifications appear in it. 

Essentially similar is the position taken by 
the Syfid-vfida, when a feature or modification is 
applied to an object. According to the Jainas, 
a modification i8_fpund^to b e ^eff ected i n a body , 
on aooount of the following factors 

(1) Ksla or time Every phenomenon has 
its own time for its emergence. A mango-tree 
would bear its fruit only in the summer seasons 
and not at any other time. 

(2) Svabhava or nature It is from a 
mango-tree alone that we can expect to have 
a mango-fruit; to expect mangoes from any 
other tree would be madness. 

( 3) Karma or ante-natal tendency Mango* 
tree is a tree; that thiB tree should grow into 
a mango-tree, capable of yielding-fruits, is a 
< fact which was determined by ante-natal oauses 
i i. e. circumstances before the tree oame into 
i existence. 

r 

11 (4) TJdyama or activity. The mango-tree 

(, cannot produce mango-fruits, unless the biologi- 
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cal forces that make a tree bear fruits are put 
into operation by the tree. 

(5) Niyati or accidental element. Events 
sometimes occur all unexpected i, e. without any 
assignable causes A prominent instance of this 
even in the scientific sphere is the curious result 
obtained by De Vries in his famous experiments 
on some trees Evolution in the organic world 
is supposed to be continuous; it always proceeds 
by small variations-nature preserving the varia- 
tions that are useful and transmitting them to 
offsprings In some of his experiments, however, 
notably on some trees De Vries found that 
large variations were suddenly emergent in the 
progeny without any assignable causes whatso¬ 
ever. This has led many biologists to doubt the 
ten&bility of the current view that organic evolu¬ 
tion is uniformly continuous. From many other 
observations and similar experiments, De Vries 
came to the conclusion that evolution is often 
discontinuous, which is another way of s&yiug 
that sometimes accidental and unknown factors 
intervene in the emergence of a phenomenon. 

It would be seen that of the above factors in 
the modifications of an object, the first and the 
last are external and the rest, internal. The fire 
factors or elements do not operate, each indepen* 



dently of the other Speaking comprehensively, 
it may be said that a modification or change in 
the object occurs, when there being the proper 
Kfila for it and a Niyati, if any,-the central 
factor i. e. the Svabh&ya of the object, already 
determined in a peouliar manner by Karma and 
equipped with its usual Udyama, adjusts itself 
accordingly. From this, it will be manifest that 
a change or modification in an obi eot cannot be 
an absolute event; it occurs within a limited 
scope and is regulated and conditioned by the 
being and the becoming of the objeot properly 
adjusted to the circumstances surrounding it. The 
Jaina philosophers mean this adjustment by the 
(< nature ” of the object to the circumstances out* 
side it by pointing out that in the case of a 
predication about an objeot, the assertion is to be 
held to be true only in respect of (1) the peou -1 
liar being of the ob ject itself (Sva-dravya), (2) 
the peculiar l oca tion^ ofjhe^object i.e. the plaoe, 
as adjusted by the objeot to itself (Sva-KSetra ); 

(3) the peculiar time i. e. time as adjusted by the/ 
object to its being and becoming ( Sva-Kala) and 

(4) the peculiar becoming of the objeot at the 
time (Sva-Bhava). 

Thns in explaining the stook example of 
1 existence 1 being attributed to the “ Pitcher ", 
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the relationship between the two is oircumsoribed 

* f i" n ... 

with as mneh precision and exactitude as possible. 
For the proposition, 1 the pitcher exists’, taken 
as it is, may refer to an absolute and inseparable 
connection between '* the pitoher ” and "existence” 
under all circumstances. But to understand that 
proposition in that way is not justifiable. Suppose 
the pitcher is made of earth and that being the 
case, it is only correct to hold that the pitoher 
exists in respect of its own constituent Bubstanoe 
viz., earth; that in other words, it easts as an 
earthen pitoher only. Suppose again, the judg¬ 
ment, * the pitoher exists is made on a day in 
the summer season; in that oase, the existence 
of the pitoher can be validly affirmed with respect 
to that time only; in other words, in that o&Be, 
precision and exactitude would require us not to 
go beyond saying that the pitoher is existent 
only on that said day in the summer season. 
Thirdly, let us assume that the pitcher, of which 
existence is affirmed is found at Pat&liputra; iu 
that case, it would be correct only to say that 
the pitoher exists as a pot in Pataliputra alone. 
Lastly, let us assume that the pitcher in question 
is of red colour; it would then be necessary on 
our part to be precise by saying that the pitoher 
exists only as a thing of red colour. 
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In the same manner, with reference to our 
oommonplaoe example of the mango-tree bearing 
fruits it would be competent only to say that the 
tree in question being possessed of the nature 
of a mango-tree yields the mango-fruits. Second¬ 
ly the mango-tree should be held to yield fruits 
only if it grows in a hot oountry like India, In 
the third plaoe, it should be noted that the 
mango-tree would yield mango-fruits only in a 
particular season of the year. And lastly, it is 
to be remembered that inspite of the facts that 
the tree is a mango-tree, that it is growing in a 
hot oountry like India and that the proper season 
for the mango-fruits has set m, the tree m 
question would bear fruits only if it is in a 
particular condition e. g. the Btate of full growth, 

V*The above manner of limitation and^joirpupa- 
soripti on of the scopejif anjibjeot^jn rela tion to a 
phenomenal, feature of it, is not q uibbling or 
indulgence in abstract philosophical disquisitions, 
having no theoretical importance- or. practical 
utility. To understand a relation in connection 
with the nature, the time, the plaoe and the 
peculiar state of the subject of the relation is 
the only way of determining it exactly; it is the 
only safeguard against misconception and aB such, I 
of great use in our practical life. The following 
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.examples from the present day polities would 
corroborate what we say. 

X. Just at the start of the last world-war, 
Germany concluded a treaty with Russia and* 
Hitler deolared pompously that his country was 
thenceforward in K eternal friendship *' with her. 
Hirer’s was an absolute statement and it was 
wrong as proved later on. Russia became 
Germany’s friend, no doubt;-bnt only * in some 
respects ’ i. e. with reference to and for a 
particular period of rime only. Hitler committed 
the mistake of omitting this " By« ” of time from 
his consideration of the Russian friendship and 
the result of this miscalculation as is well known, 
was his ruin and utter disaster for his oountry, 

2. In the last great world-war, England was 
united with America in wonderful amity. This 
amity was more than an oidinaiy political friend¬ 
ship between any two countries; the English 
people were freely supplied by America with 
everything they required aud were literally saved 
from complete destruction. There was friendship 
of America with France also but this did not 
save France and the French people from the 
German subjugation and to observers it appeared 
not unjustifiably that there was some difference 
in American dealings, so far as England and 





France were concerned. What was the reason t 
Some suppose that one reason, inter alia, was 
that the Americans were the kindred of the 
English people. If this reason be held to be 
valid, then America’s friendship with the English 
people should be carefully distinguished from 
that with France Whereas the c< Syfit ” in the 
ease of the latter relates to the outward i e. 
merely the strategic nature of the French and 
the American peoples, in the oase of the former, 
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the * Syfit ’ relates to the inmoBt i. e., the phylo¬ 
genetic 11 nature " of the two nations. 

8. Take the case of the Marshal plan. 
America is supposed to be anxious for reconstru¬ 
cting the prosperous economic position of the 
peoples who suffered in the last War. She has, 
however, not yet allotted any amount for the 
uplift of economic condition of India, the Middle 
EaBt or Indonesia, inspite of repeated represen* 
tions to that effect Ib then the sympathetic 
and charitable disposition of America underlying 
the Marshal plan to be doubted or denied ? No. 
The American monetary contribution tor the im¬ 
provement of the economic status of the suffering 
countries is not to be understood as absolutely 
unrestrioted. It should be taken to be conditioned 
by a “Syfit” and the “Syfit” in this case is with 
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respects to 11 the place ” i. e. the countries of the 
Western Europe. 

L In the last world-war, a friendly united 
action was possible between England, accused of 
being the play-ground of capitalism and Russia, 
the homeland of communism. It was nevertheless 
clear from the statement of Mr Churchill when 
he announced the momentous fact about the 
conclusion of the Anglo -Rub Bian concord, that 
neither oountry while entering into the friendship, 
gare a go-by to its ideology. How then was 
the concord possible {The 'Sy&t* of Bh&va-mode 
or ntood 9 as it might be called, explained it. 
Before a common terrible foe, both England and 
Russia, notwithstanding their ideological differ¬ 
ences, were in the anxious attitude for preparing 
means of self-defence and self-preservation and 
this mood or attitude accounted for their amity 
and united action during the war. 

A word of caution, however, should be uttered 
here in respect of the examples which we have 
selected from the political world of to-day. We 
do not mean to say that the facts in these 
examples are the absolutely unchallengeable ones, 
securely established by way of a strict application 
of the doctrine of the Syfld-Vfida. No. Syad-vfida 
establishes truth and nothing but truth; but, for 



this purpose, accurate collection and estimation 
of all relevant evidences are necessary and these 
being wanting in the oases of the facts of the 
above examples, it cannot be said that they are 
absolutely true, being based on Syad-vftda. The 
examples given above are intended simply to 
indicate the manner in which one is to proceed 
in the matter of appraising the evidences, if he 
wants to tread the track of the Sy&d-v&da 


The true meaning and the exact scope of a 
relation between facts or phenomena are thus 
dearly intelligible only from the application of 
the limiting conditions of nature, time, place and 
mood. In this connection arises the question 
about the character of these conditions. Looke, 
as we know, drew a distinction between what he 
oalled the “ primary ” and the 11 secondary ” 
qualities of objects. The former were such 
essential characteristics like extension etc., which 
permanently existed in the material objects, no 
matter whether any one perceived them or not. 
The secondary qualities like oolour, sound eto v 
on the contrary, did not inhere in the essential 
substance of matter but were dependent on the 
percipient’s apprehensions. Berkeley took the 
next step and contended that even the so-called 
primary attributes of material bodies were but 





subjective ideas in a percipient’s mind and as 
such, had no existence outside and independent 
of those ideas. The result was the conception 
of the world as an aggregate of sensations only 

with no persistent perceiving self nor any back¬ 
ground of outside reality. Kant, however, restored 
the realities of the self and the not-self bat 
held that these two realities were not only in¬ 
comprehensible but were perfectly independent 
of eaoh other. If then the subjeet-in-itself is 
essentially unconnected with the object—m—itself, 
at onoe the question beoomes irresistible,-how is 
the apprehension of objects possible i Kant 
pointed out that although the outside olgeot as 
it is in itself was mcogmsable, phenomenal ideas 
of it were possible and effected through the 
applications, upon its impressions, of the intuitions 
of space and time. In the same manner, judg- 
ments about otgeots were possible and made 
through the applications of the categories of 
understanding. According to Kant, space and 
time as well as the categories of under¬ 
standing were intuitions and sulgective contribu¬ 
tions from within and did not touch the realities 
outside, as they were in themselves A barrier 
was thus created between the knowing self and 
the objeots knowable; the intuitions and the 
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categories of understanding were purely subjective 
contributions and objeots in themselves were 
utterly unconnected with the knowing selves; and 

it was accordingly unintelligible how any ideas 
about outside objects or any understanding of 
relations between them could be possible through 
the applications of those subjective intuitions 
and categories of understanding. It was difficult 
to continue in this impossible position and Kant 
himself in his Practical Reason admitted intimate 

real relations subsisting between the subjeotive 
and the objective realities It was Hegel who 
finally pulled down and removed the Kantian 
barrier between the self and the not-self. He 
held that the so-called objeots outside were 
also of the nature of ideas, so that the laws of 
the dialectic of ideas were also the laws of the 
being and becoming of the objeots. A section of 
the Post-Hegelian thinkers of the realist school 
retained to some extent the Kantian doctrine of the 
independent realities of the subject and the object 
but removed the absolute barrier between them. 

Aooording to these realists, although the objeots 
are not self-estranged subjeots, as Hegel con¬ 
tended, the former have among them real relation¬ 
ships of space and time and it is possible for 
the subjects to have ideas of those objeots and 
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to understand these relationships subisting among 
them, exactly as they are. 

The Jaina theory of the categories and the 
ideas about outside objects is similar to that of 
these Post-Hegelian realists; undoubtedly, we 
have ideas of objects and of relations between 
those objects. According to the Jainas, these are 
not purely subjective as the subjective idealists of 
tho Sohools of Berkeley and of the Buddhist 
Tog&chsra contended. Nor are theBe to be thought 
of as unconnected with the real objects as they 
are,-as Kant maintained in his Pure Season. Nor 
is it to be held in the Hegelian manner of thinking 
that the objeot is but the subjeot transferred and 
that the lawB of the subjective speculations are 
exaotly the laws of the objective evolutions. Space 
and time are realities; according to the Jainas, 
tho objective reality also is reality independent 
of the subjeotive self; and the varying aspects of 
the objective realities also according to the Jainas 
are not unreal. The spatial (K&etrs), the tem¬ 
poral (Kala), the essential ( Dravya) and the 
modal (Bhava ) relationships between objects or 
objective phenomena are real relations, pertaining 
to the objective realities chemselves. They are 
not dependent on the knowing subjects; the 
knowing subjects can only know those objective 



realities and -relations subsisting between those 
objective realities and modifying their nature. 
So, if experience and reason make us judge that 
what is attributed to an object holds good only 
in respect of the particular nature, location, time 
and mood of an object, we are to conclude that 
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it is so because those categoric presentations 
sre not subjective schemata for understanding 
the outside objects but because they have their 
basis in the real nature of the object itself. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Second Predication, 

The Second Bhanga or the manner of Pre¬ 
dication in the Syfid-vada is,:— 

Sysnnsstyeva G-hatah 
Syat-nssti-eva Ghatah 

In some respectSi the pitcher does certainly 
not exist. Oar oommonplaoe example in its 
second Bhanga would stand thus- 

In some respects, that mango-tree does cer¬ 
tainly not bear fruits. 

It would be observed that just as iu the first 
predication, in the Becond Bhanga also there is 
no uncertainty about the relationship between the 
object and what is attributed to it. The non¬ 
existence of the pitcher and the fact of not 
bearing the fruits by the mango-tree are asserted 
in the second predication with as much confidence 
as the existence of the pitcher and the faot 
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of bearing fruits by the mango-tree were affirmed 
in the firBt Bhanga. As in the &st Bhanga,’ 
so in the second predioation. the predication is 
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no t abso lute but is circumscribed by the deter- 
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minant s whioh are referred to b y the expression, 

11 Syfit ” i e. * in some respects’ Absolute state* 
wents are meaningless. A pitoher exists but 
cannot be said to exist absolutely; absolute exist¬ 
ence of the pitoher would reduce it to a colour- 
less, unvaried and rigid self-identity. It cannot 

be disturbed even by its being a cause in any 
sense L e. by its producing anything out of it 
or by modifying itself in any way. Absolute 
existence is thus tantamount to unreality, so far as 
our experiential world is concerned. This would 


be more manifest if we attribute the fact of 


fruit-bearing to the mango-tree absolutely. There 
can be no mango tree, the being of whioh is un¬ 
conditionally and eternally tacked to orddentified 
with fruit-bearing. The affirmation of something 
" about something is always conditioned b y the 
Boh emata o f time, space, nature and moo d, as we 
have seen. In the same manner, when non-exist- 



enoe is attributed to something, as in the second 
manner of predication of the Anekanta-vada, 
the negation is not to be understood as absolute. 
The pitcher is non-existent only 11 in some res- 
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pacts ”, and the mango-tree is not fruit-bearing 
only " in some respects ’’.-ra., in respect of time] 
space, nature and mood. 

In the first predication, determinate affirmation 
was made of the object; in the second predication 
similarly only determinate negation is made of 
the object The implications of the second pre¬ 
dication are that with repect to the nature of an 
object which is other than the pitcher, with res¬ 
pect to the time of this other olgect, with respect 
to the mood of that object and with respect to 
the location of that other object, the pitcher does 
not exist. 

(1) Thus if the pitcher is made of earth, it 
cannot be said to exist as ear-ring joaade of gold 
or even as a gold pitcher. This is meant by 
saying that with respect to ” Parad ravya * or the 
basic-substance of a different thing, the pitcher 
is non-existent. 

(2) If the pitcher is fonnd in the summer- 

season, it is non-exisent in, say, winter, which 

is not the time of the given pitcher but which 

is the time for things other than that pitcher. In 

respect of ' Para-K&la 9 i. e, the time for things 

other than the given pitcher, the pitcher doeB 
not exist. 

(3) Let us suppose that the pitcher Is of red 
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colour; in that case, a oolonr other than red 
would not be the oolonr of the pitchers this other 
oolour is the oolonr for things other than the 
pitcher. With regard to the other colours which' 
are 11 Para-bhavas ** or modeB or features of things 
other than the pitcher, the given pitoher oannot 
be said to exist 

(4) And lastly, let us assume that the given 
pitoher is found at Pfttaliputra; places like 
Saur&shtra etc., in that case wonld not be the 
places of the given pitoher; they are places for 
things other than the given pitoher, and in respect 
of these other plaoes-P a raMetras -the given 
pitoher is certainly non-existent 

Coming to the example of the fruit-bearing 
mango-tree, we may similarly say the following;- 

(1) The basic substance of an apple-tree is 
not the substance of the given mango-tree and 
iB “ Para-drayya ” for it; the mango-tree would 
not bear mango .-fruits, if this Para-dravya were 
substituted for the 11 Sva-dravya ” of the given 
mango-tree, 

(2) Cold countries like the Arctic regions are 
plaoes where other trees may grow but are not the 

regions where a mango-tree would bear fruits;these 

5 



cold countries are M Parakietra ” for the fruilr- 
bearing mango-tree and in these Paraksetras or 
places where trees other than the mango-trees 
grow, the given mango-tree would not bear fruits. 

(8) The given mango-tree 1 bears fruits where 
it is in a particular state e g. a healthy growth. 
The stunted growth which is found in the neigh¬ 
bouring trees or even in itself, when it waB 
very young is the 11 Para-bhfiva \ a feature 
other than what iB essential to fruit-bearing and 
in respect of this Para-bhava the given mango- 
tree would not bear fruits. 


(4) The time for bearing fruits for a mango- 
tree is summer season; other seasons e g. printer 
etc, are accordingly " Para-kala ” for it, so far as 
its fruit-bearing is concerned and the given 
mango-tree would not 1 bear fruits in these 
Para-kftlas. 


Towards the dose of the last chapter, we 

. js!ss?i 


essence and mood were not merely the subj eotive 


categories lor our understanding an ooieot nut 


were inherent in the real nature of the objeot 

_ _ — — -rtJt-imtfftVwl 

itself , fn the second predication, m the same 
manner, the negative circumscriptions by time, 
space . Bubstanoe and feature are to be understood 



as'going to the very root of> the objective reality;. 
In other words reality has as much a positive ele « 


meat in it as a negative on e; a n oq eot, u> it is exis¬ 
tent in certain respects, is al so non-existent in 
some respects. This however, does not mean that 
a. thing is' non-existent in the very same way in 
which it is existent It is always necessary to 


bear this in mind* Considerable misconception s 
have arisen regarding the Jaina theory on a ccount 
of losing sight of this fact. The Sy&d-v&da has f 

— ___P r — i, F , _r ( n r _ w * i 

been attacked > as an absurd, and self-contradictory \ 


doctrine on the ground that, it attributes contra-1 
diotory features to an object. This objection will* 1 

be discussed 4 at some length later on. Here it is 
sufficient tb point, out that by* attributing a nega¬ 
tive nature to the object-in the second Bhanga, 
the Jamas* do .not contradict* its affimative nature,* 
contemplated in the first Bhanga In both the 
Bhangas, the formal schemes oftime, place , nature 
and mood a re no doubt* introduced; but the eon- 
texts are different in? the two predications. The 
scheme of place in the case of the pitcher, for 
instance, in the* first Bhanga is Pfitalipatra* 
whereas the scheme of plaoe in the second. 
Bhanga is Sanrsshtra. The * contradiction is thus' 
avoided. For, there is no absurdity, if a man 
present in. Calcutta be said to be absent in 




Bombay. On the other hand, there will be 
oontradiotion if the man is said to be both 
present and absent in Calcutta at the same time. 

The relevancy of the second mode of predica¬ 
tion depends obviously on the reality of negations. 
The philosophers of the S&nkhya School maintain 
that there can be no negation or non-existence 
attaching to an object In simple language, 
according to the S&nkhya thinkers, a thing is 
always existent. We say, no doubt that the thing 
was non-existent before it was made and that 
it will be non-existent when it will be annihilated, 
but according to the S&nkhya philosophers our 
assertions are not quite correct. They contend 
that a thing is always existent, Before it was 
made, even then it was existent; only, its existence 
was then not explioit; it existed in an implicit 
state in its causes. And so, when it will be 
annihilated, even then it will continue in its 
existence; only its existence will be onoe more 
implicit then; negation accordingly can never be 
real, a thing can never b® non-existent ac¬ 
cording to the S&nkhya philosophers. And if 
negation be not a real fact, the Beoond Bhanga 
of the Jaina seven-fold predications would be 
of no real value, of no use or utility whatsoever. 

It may, however be urged against the S&nkhya 
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objection to the reality of negation f that without 
negation, there would be no difference between 
one thing or phenomenon and another. To say 
that * A 7 is different from M B ” is to admit that 
some features in " A 99 are non-existent in B. 
To admit the reality of difference is thus to 
admit the reality of negation. The Sftnkhya 
thinkers do not maintain that the world-system 
is but one undifferentiated identity* It admits 
the reality of the manifold. To start with, it 
admits the dual realities of the Purusa and the 
Pradh&na. From the Prakrti rise the evolutes 
of Mahat, Ahankftra, Tanm&tras, Bhlitas etc., 
eto. ,-all different from one another. However 
much the Sftnkhya thinkers may emphasise the 
fact of the essential identity of the cause and 
the effeot, they cannot deny that the effect explicit 
is to all intents and purposes, different from the 
effeot lying latent in the oause. The reality of 
difference being admitted by the Sftnkhya philo¬ 
sophers, they cannot deny the reality of negation. 

The reality of negation is challenged also by 
the VedftntiBts. By denying differences and 
diversities and declaring the one, unvaried identity 
or existence as the only reality, the Vedfintists 
rule out initially the reality of non-existence. 
They point out further that perception cannot 





giro non-existence. It'always consists iin r ,the 
apprehension ’ofcatpositive /fact and*non-existence 
is not a positive Act. "Non-existence *is more¬ 
over a judgment,-of the (form, “ This is non¬ 
existent 19 , or “(there is non-existence of that in 
it 'J-and. a judgment cannot be the ‘Sabjeot-matter 
of perception. Xf it beoaid that non-existence 
may be perceived as well as a.positive fact, the 
<?ed&ntists point out that it is impossible. A. 

•positive fact is one, but (facts negating it are 

/infinite in number so'that • if those negative.faots 
he held to enter into the region of perception, 

they would fill it completely, leaving no room 

for the positive fact to be perceived at all. 

Recollection also oannot give us any impression 

about non-existence; for the soope and function 

of recollection is simply to identify an object of 
present perception with the object of some 

.previous perception or idea, similar to the former; 
non-existence is not similar to an object of 
perception and so, it is beyond the grasp of 
^recollection. Lastly, it is pointed out by the 
\Vedfintists that non-existence being a perfeot 
/void, devoid of any » determinate character and 
'characteristics,—in other words, being pure 
M nothing ”,-no inference about it is possible; 
for inference deals with positive (facts with deter¬ 
minate characters only. 
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With reference to the above arguments of 
the Ved&ntist thinkers against the reality of non-* 
existence, it may be pointed out that Ved&ntist 
conception of reality as the one, undifferentiated 
and unchangeable identity has been challenged 
by all the other Schools of philosophy. It may 
next be pointed out that all the recognised 
souroes of valid knowledge, whenever they take 

note of the differences in their subjeot matters, 
may yield the fact of non-existence as a reality. 
A.n inference with a negative conclusion implies 
negation as a real fact. Reoolleotion, when it is 
recognition, may not yield non-existence; but 
often-times recollection assists differentiation 
Perception, no doubt, gives a positive impression; 
but when perception is aided by a differentiating 
recollection, it will yield the idea of the object 
with an element of real negation in it. Let us 
suppose that a jar was Found on a spot previ¬ 
ously; subsequently, the spot is found with no 
jar upon it; here, this subsequent perception is, 
of course, of the Bpot only; but recollection at 

once begins its differentiating operation upon the 
matter of perception and the result is the 
judgment about the Bpot with the non-existenoe 
of the jar in it. Then again, the Vedantist is 
not oorreot when he says that if perception of 




non-existents were admitted it would make the 
perception of the existent impossible by sheer 
weight of their number. The perception of non¬ 
existence, on the other hand, is conditioned by 
the differentiating operation of recollection which 
admits its own object only as the non-existent 
adjective to the fact of perception. It is thns 
that non-existence as a real element in the being 
of an easting thing can be yielded by all the 
recognised sources of Talid knowledge. 


The abcre may similarly be urged against the 
Buddhist and the Cbarv&ka views against the 

c 

reality of non-existence, according to which 
negation can never be the sulgect matter of 
perception which deals with positive factual 
impressions and non-existence is at best a 
eonception 7 more a subjective creation than anything 
real* It may also be pointed out against Chsrvska 
and the Buddhist contentions that non-existence 
often impresses us with as much insistent force 
as an existent fact,-which shows that it is more 
than a creature of imaginative conception. Lastly, 
one may add that the Chsrvakss by admitting 
varieties in the ultimate matter and the Buddhists 


by distinguishing in the first place the moments 

of consciousness from one another and then 

* 


drawing at least a provisional 


distinction between 





file contents of oonBoiomeSB and consciousness 
itself, practically admitted the reality of difference 
and as such, were stopped from denying the 
reality of non~exiBtenoe. 

A word here about the distinctness of the 
Jaina view of negation is necessary. According 
to the Jamas, negation is real. Non-existence 
is as much a reality as existence. The V aisesika 
thinkers agree with the Jainas on this point. 
The former, however, maintain that non-existence 
is a reality in and by itself. The Jain&B, on the 
contrary, look upon non-existence as tentative 
and are opposed to the Vaidesika view. To the 
J&ina philosophers, existence is real, not in the 
absolutist Bense that it is a reality in and by 
itself apart from and independent of the existent 
thing, but in the sense that it is a part or element 
of the nature of the real thing. Non-existence 
too, in the same manner, is real to the JainaB, 
not in the abstract sense that it is an absolute 
reality, transcending things to which non¬ 
existence is attributed, but in the sense that like 
existence, non-existence also is constitutive of the 

nature of a real thing. Non-existence, accordi ng 

tejhciaiaas, li ke all other att ributes ia th« n^o 
of an 

according to . 
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substantive in itself. The Jainas point out that 
the 'Vai&esika conception of-non-existence is open 
to all the formidable criticisms of the Sftnkhya, the 
Vadfinta, the Gharv&ka and the Buddhist'thinkers 
and that those criticisms are really unanswerable 
from the Vaifiesika view-point abont non-existence. 
By depriving non-existence of an absolute and 
abstract character and by making it a part of 
the nature of a real objeot f the Jai nas, on the 
oontrary, steer clear of those cri ticisms. 

Thus the Jainas maintain that like affirmation, 
negation forms a part of the nature of reality. 
If the pitcher exists in some respects, in some 
respects it does not exist. If a tree is mango- 
fruit-bearing in some respects, it is also in some 
respects not mango-fruit-bearing. Thinkers of the 
Ny&ya School admit that non-existence is real but 
contend that it inheres not in the thing of whioh 
existence is affirmed but in that which is other 
than it In other words, according to them, the 
non-existence of the pitoher is real as much as its 
existence; but while existence-as-pitoher pertains 
to the nature of the pitcher, the uon-existenoc- 
as-pitcher inheres only in the things like cloth 
whioh are different from the pitcher. *In the 
game manner, the Nyfiya position is that while 
the character of bearing-mango-fruits is essential 



to the >nature of mapgo-tree, ithe oharaeter of 

'not-bearing-nmngo-frnit8 is to be attributed to 

things other ‘than *the said mango-tree. It 
appears that like the philosophers of the other 
schools, the N&iy&yik&s also have failed tp 
appreciate the position of the Jainas in this 
matter and are persuaded that affirmation and 
.negation cannot he made of one and the same 
object. Accordingly^the Nyaya thinkers shift the 
element of ’non-existence from the nature of* an 


object, of which existence iB affirmed, to objeets 
other than it. t The NaiyftyikfiB fail to see that 


apparently contradictory statements may be.made 
about a matte r, if th e contex ts ate altered. There 

^“*■**■■* "VI "I 

is no harm in Baying that a pitoher easts in 
some respectB and that it does not exist in some 


other respeots and that a tree is mango—fruife- 
'bearing on some conditions mnd that it is not so 
on certain other xx>nditions a Concrete reality ,ia 
of complex aspeotB, so that the applications of 
•apparently different featares, to it are not only 
■possible -hut are unavoidable. The NaiyayikHs 
itry to avoid a supposed contradiction by shifting 
•the element of non-eastenee from the pitoher 
to things other than the pitoher e. g,, the .cloth. 

ut what about the doth! Admittedly the element 
.of affirmation i. e., the element of existence *a 
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doth is inherent in it; so that when the element 
of negation (i. e., non-existence as a piteher )- 
a real element after all is introduced into it, 
we hare practically the contradictory elements 
of existence and non-existence in the nature 
of the doth. The supposed contradiction in 
predicating affirmation and negation of a thing 
is not removed bnt is only shifted by the Nyaya 
thinkers from the pitcher to the doth. With the 
•Jainas, however, as shown already, the difficulty 
is not real. Even with Nyaya thinkers, the 
contradictory predications should have appeared 
as not only not impossible but as necessary. 
An attribute or feature is applied to an object 
-o. g.j a pitcher not as absolute thing but as an 
object definitely determined i e, as a definite 
object having a peculiar nature etc eto., This 
'definite and determinate characterisation involves 
the prooess of distinguishing it from other 
definite things. The charaoteristion of a pitohez 
as a pitoher is impossible without distinguishing 
r it from things which are not pitchers and this 
* involves negative considerations. Thus it is that 
-affirmation necessarily involves some amount of 
negation. 

Although definite determination logically in¬ 
volves the consideration of negation and negative 



things, it is not however to be thought that 
affirmation is not more than negation and that a 
positive thing is nothing additional to a summa¬ 
tion of negative phenomena. A matter affirmed 
presents some aspects and features. The denial 
of the matter presents also some aspects and 
features which are appreciable in their own ways. 
Neither affirmation alone nor negation alone can 
supply ns with all the knowle dge about a con¬ 
crete reality; each has its own scop e, limits and 
content s and each presents before us^a^jiew 
aspect of the object under considerati on . 

The Buddhist doctrine of Apoha is a notorious 
instance of negation be ; ng made the matter of 
exclusive importance. The question arose 9 what 
is the significance of a word e. g. ** Cow ” f It 
goes without saying that the word signifies a 
creature with four legs, horns, tail etc, The 
BuddhiBts point out that a word is essentially 
a concept which is a matter of our subjective 
creation and as such, is incapable of positively 
expressing the object of our perception which is 
rigidly particular ( Sva-Laksans). According to 
the Buddhists, a word is essentially an Apoha or 
Anyapoha, as it is otherwise called (meaning 
* that which shuts out others ’). It is so called 
because it gives rise to “ a negative apprehension 
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in us y an apprehension, consisting iu< abnegation 
of all'beings other than a cow*. The primary* 
function of the word; 11 cow 0 'is thus to* remove? 
fifom our mind' all our ideas about beings other 
than a*cow.” Now, the word; "now” no doubt; t 

does shut out the ideas of* creatures other than' 
the cow* This negative f(motion of a word is' 
philosophically undeniable and 1 the Buddhists* 
were right in inviting pointed attention to this 
negative aspect' in the significance of* a word * 
But they were wrong 7 in denying the positive- 

significance in a word and its importance and 
thejfyaya .an d the Jaina* criticis m of the Buddhist 
A poha doc t rine was accordingly, just ; The fact • 
is that a word has two distinct significances each 
of whioh is real and important in its own ways;. 
On the one hand, it refers to the- positive? fea¬ 
tures found in the object' signified by/ it and on 
the other, it distinguishes that* object Aom* those, 
in > which these features* are* negated. As thei 
Nyaya« thinkers say. in their, criticism of* the 
Buddhist Apoha doctrine,-* you (the Buddhists )j 

contend that a word 1 is exclusively negative in 
its significance; but* this is not' what our know¬ 
ledge tells us i ,„From words-e. g. Cow, Qavaya,. 
Elephant, Tree etc,, arise’ on the contrary, 
positive‘Verbal knowledges; If you say that* 1 the* 



significance of the word, " oow* 99 consists simply 
in shutting out the ideas of other beings, then 
for 1 our positive' apprehension of the cow-creature 
( which we undoubtedly have, as pointed* out 
above) we are to find out words, other than 
the word 11 Cow. 99 

In the same manner, the Sunya-vadfr doctrine 

of the Buddhist Sohool can be looked upon as* 
useful to a certain extent, in as much as it 
considered the nature of_the _w.orld_Jrom_the 
negative stand-point. This negative knowledge 
certainly presented one aspect of a rational view of 
the universe It was a realistic study and its use¬ 
fulness,- Artha-Kriy &-Karit va or practical utility, 
which the Buddhists looked upon as the sole 
test of reality,--is j manifest* when it is remembered 
that an entire moral system and a body of perfect 

I 

rules of oonduot were built upon it. The Sunya-* 
vada; however; was wrong in contending that' the 
negative view' of the world whioh it embodied I 
Was the only possible* rational view and* that 
any positive conception of the universe to 
supplement it, was uncalled for. 

Negation, as we have seen is implied in 

affirmation but is not to be identified with it. In 

— ___ - ■ — -* 

negation and for the matter of that, m the 
* second'Bhanga of the sevenfold predieation,~we 
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oome to be acquainted with a new aspeot of 
reality which is beyond the scope of the first 
mode of predioation in the Sapta-Bhanga, While 
attaching importance to the negative view in¬ 
corporated in the seoond Bhanga, we have seen 
above how some have laid exclusive emphasis 
upon it and gone to the extreme of denying the 
reality of the positive manner of predication. 
The remarkable utility in approaching a matter 
in the negative manner may again lead to the 
identification of the negative and the positive 
aspects of an object These are to be carefully 
avoided in connection with the consideration of 
the negative manner of predioation. 

(l) Thus, when considering how the Indian 
people, once so enlightened and high-spirited, 
have deteriorated in every way on account of 
political subjugation extending over several 
centuries, their leaders determined that a Govern¬ 
ment based on the free vote of the people was 
best suited for India. This is one aspeot of the 
matter; the present condition (Bh&va) of the 
Indian people necessitated itj the delay would 
have been dangerouB and the Indian leaders 
have decided upon the introduction of the system 
of the adult franchise. But there is another 
side of the problem. The Indian people are 



ignorant about the implications of the popular 
franchise; the sense of responsibility with regard 
to its exercise is sadly wanting in them; 
they are not fully aware of the intrioate nature 
of their country’s problems. In connection with 
the condition of the Indian people considered 
above, this state of the Indian mind is certainly 
different; it is like the state of a politically 
undeveloped nation. If the former state be 
called the Sva-bh&va, this latter state may be 
looked upon as the Para-btava If then the 
Svabhava of the Indian ‘people requires the 
immediate introduction of the system of adult 
franchise, the Parabh&va reoommends its deferring. 

As a matter of fact, Sir B, L. Mitra, has expressly 
Btated that the adult franchise in India would be 

a failure, so far as a strong and enlightened 
government is oonoerned and even Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad goes a long way in acknowledging the 
rcasonaWeness of Mr. Mitra’s apprehensions, 
ibis latter consideration presents the question 
of the introduction of adult franchise in an entirely 
mw light; its reality cannot be ignored; and the 
Government is seriously thinking about the best 

stiSSr* 
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India. At the present time, India can import 
grains from foreign countries. The present may 
accordingly be regarded as India’s own time 
(Sva-kala) for importing grains. Change men¬ 
tally this Sva-kfila, the present time; and take 
into consideration the period after 1951; this 
period after 1951 is the Para-kala. There has 
already been the declaration of the Premier that 
no grains shall be imported from the foreign 
countries after 1951. Accordingly, in consideration 
of this Para-kala, the period after 1951, India 
does not import the grains. This negative aspect 
of the import of grains from outside in the period 
subsequent to 1951 is not the same thing as the 
present faot of importing grains. The importing 
of grains at present is an admitted reality; it has 

introduced a tendenoy to complacence and freedom 

from anxiety. The negative aspect vis., the non¬ 
import of grains after 1951 is also a reality; it has 
already led the Government to undertake big 
schemes for reclaiming and cultivating waste 
lands and made the people do their utmost for 
increasing the yield of crops 

(8 ) In Bussia, there prevailed the unmitigated 
tyranny of the ruling class on the one hand and 
a spirit of revengeful nihilism in the injured 
people, for ages. It was accordingly a fit pla«« 



( Kftctrfi) for the evolution of communism add 
communism, as a matter of fnot, has boon good 
for it. There was tyranny in India too but tyranny 
in India was not of the stylo and intensity that 
could be found in Russia. Besides, with all thbir 
faults, the Indian people wore pcnfco-loving and 
charitably disposed even towards their worst 
enemy. Communism accordingly has failed to 
establish itself in India. With rospoot to Russia, its 
SvA-»ksetra, Communism was successful whilo in 
connection with India, its Fnrn-kiotrn, it has failod. 

( i) Jealously guarding thoir own national 
interests may be said to be a part of tho essen¬ 
tial nature of the European peoples. In the 
U» X. 0. each of those nations is found to be 
always alivo to tho national interest of its country 
and to support its cause with supremo foresight, 
intelligence and earnestness. Thus so far as the 
basic oharaetor ( Sva-dravya, in a sense) of th'e 
Europeans is concerned, advancement of the 
national interest is thoir policy, Sinoere generosity 
to the extent Of self-sacrifice on the other hand, 
is the essential nature Of the Indian represent¬ 
atives, inspired by Gahdhiji Y s ideal of non* 
Violence. This Strictly non-Violetit and seif- 
saerifiomg attitude on the part of the 4 Indian 
politicians, may be spoken Of as the “ Para- 



dravya h in relation to the European spirit of 
selfish appropriation, The Indian accommodating, 
spirit is opposed to the self-centred policy of 
the Europeans and so far as this Para-dravya 
is concerned, the European policy in the U. N. 0. 
consisting in the attempt to advance one’s 
country’s national interest at any cost, may be 
said to be non-exiBtent, The present European 
polioy based on a spirit of safe-guarding the 
national interest is admittedly a reality; but the 
above negative aspect of this policy, its negation 
and non-existence from the view-point of the 
non-violent principle is also a reality; for, there 
are evidences to show that the European members 
of the. U. N. 0 have begun already to modify 
to some extent their ultra-selfish polioy and 
consider seriously the implications of non-violence. 


Thus the negative view-point, as embodied 
in the seoond mode of predication under consi¬ 
deration is always real and useful in its own way. 
It is, no doubt, complementary to the positive 


view of it but is not thereby identical wi th- it. 
The negative view does not oontradiot the positive 
view as the oontents of time, place, mood and 
constitutive substance in the two view-points are 
different. In taking a negative view of an olgeot, 
we come across new asp ects. nevLimpliwtioas 





and new possibilities regarding it and these 

MUl* >WiHYVll 0 . O i. ii hi - “ V "" 

features are b eyond the purview^. of jfche ^ositixe 
conception of the oljeat. It is in this way, that 


for the purpose of a comprehensive view of a 
matter under observation, a Btudy of its negative 
features is as essential as that of its positive 


characteristics. The second Bhanga in the seven¬ 
fold predications iB important, not because it is 
a mere subjective category of o ur understandin g, 
but because like the first mode of predication, jt 

t. m ^ " * * 

incorporates some real and indispensable features 


in a real objeot Negation in other word s—is 
like affirmation, a part of reality. 


Here again it should be noted that the 
examples given above regarding the political 
oiroumBtances in each of the cases are not 
intended to represent any absolute truths. Absolute 
truths can be established only by the faultless 
application of the Sysd-vfida which requires a 
thorough examination of all evidences. In the 

examples, such estimation of evidences having 
not been possible, the conclusions stated therein 

cannot be said to have been established by a 
correct application of the Sapta Bhanga Naya. 
The examples are intended only for showing 
how one is to begin, if he wants to apply 
Syad-voda to the frets before him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE TORI) PREDICATION. 

The third proposition in the Seven-fold 
predications is stated as:— 

Syfidastyeva Sysnnsstyeva Qhatah. 

SySt-aBti-eva Sy&t-nasti-eva Qhatah 

In some respects, the pitcher does certainly 
exist and in some respects, the pitoher does 
certainly not exist. The statement about the 
fruit-bearing mango-tree would similarly sfcandas:- 

In some, respects, that mango tree does 
certainly bear fruits and in Borne, respeots, that 
mango-tree does certainly not bear, fruits. 

Apparently, the Third Bhanga is a combination* 
of the first and the second' forms of predication. 
The first, predication indicated how within the* 
sohemata of> time, substance, mood and plaoe, the- 
pjtcher could be said to exist and the mango- 
tree, to bear fruits. In the same manner, the 
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second predication described how within those four 
determinations, the pitoher could be taken as 
non-existent and the mango-toe e, as not bearing 
fruits. The first two predications expressed two 
different aspects of one and the same reality. 
The third Bhanga is made up of those predion* 
tions and is apparently a simple summation of 
those two Bhang aB. 

The third Bhanga, howeve r, is more tha n 
a n aggregate of the foreg oing two Bhangas. The 
first predication presents the positive aspect of 
a real and as such it does not exhaust the whole 
of it. In the same manner, the second predica¬ 
tion expresses the negative aspect of the real and 
consequently, the real in its entirety is not 
exhausted therein. The fundamental standpoint 
of the Jaina philosophy is that a real object is a 
concrete totality having manifold interrelated 
aspects,-eaoh of these aspects being expressible 
in one of the seven Bhangas. This would imply 
that this third Bhanga which analytically 
is constituted of the first and second forms of 
predication really expresses a new aspeot of the 
objeot under consideration, an aspeot which was 
manifest neither in the firat nor in the Beoond 
of the Bhangas, taken individually. 

Experience furnishes us with instances in 
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Trhiofa it is found that the totality of an object 
is more than an arithmetical aggregate of the 
disparate points, constituting it. Of the object 
under observation, its wholeness presents an 
aspect which is new and not apprehended in any 

of its constituents. And the reality of this aspect 
is manifest both in the cognition and in its 
practical utility. Take the case of a chain made 
up of a number of rings. Bach of th8 individual 
rings gives an apprehension of a ring and 
quantitatively speaking, the aggregate number of 
the rings would consist in a number of such 
disconnected apprehensions. But the idea gene¬ 
rated by the chain which is the aggregate of 
those rings is that of one whole thing. And 
the practical use to which the chain may be 
put is also different from that of the individual 
rings taken separately. Thus in the chain, the 
constituent rings are before your eyes in their 
separatenesses and give disparate ideas about 
themselves; yet they form the chain and give 
you an idea which is novel, in comparison 
with the ideas of the rings. It may be pointed 
out that from the observation of the mango-tree 
as fruit-bearing and as not fruit-bearing, there 

arises a similar novel idea about that tree-vi&j 
the idea of the tree as a living entity, manifesting 
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its vital activities in various ways-an idea which 
is obviously different from the idea of the tree 
merely as fruit-bearing or as not fruit-bearing. 

, presented by the third 
Bhanga is thu s to be distinguished from th ose 
presented by the first and the seoond Bhangas 
and its reality can often be guessed from the 

mo* — - | - g, | - hf ^ T| ^ r> |B -^ 1|ri ^ H ^ r| 

Bgroei ver's peculiar attitude and the new course 

of aotion^eonsequent qul its cognition. 

(1) Thus let us take the caBe of Marshal 
Tito He was one of the most prominent support* 
era of Bussian communism. In some respects 
thus, he was an extreme communist. On the 
other hand, his oare for the Yugo-Slavian people 
and his first and the foremost endeavours to 
uplift their economic condition betrayed a strong 
nationalist bias in him In some respects thus, 
he was not an extreme communist. Many people 
e. g, the Italians lay exclusive stress on the 
former aspect of his character 11 Bhfiva 99 or mood, 
as we may call it, continue to regard him as a 
dangerous communist and have their differences 
with him, as yet unsolved. The Russians, on 
the contrary, take exclusive note of the latter 
aspect of his character, look upon him as a 
renegade from the Soviet cause and are about to 
sever diplomatic relations with Yugo-Slavia. The 




American attitude towards him, however, may be 
said to be based on a consideration of both the 
above positive and negative aspects of Marshal 
Tito’s “ Bh&va *\ Yet, President Truman’s estimate 
of Tito does not consist in a mere joxta-position 
of these. He has taken a peculiar attitude 
towards him; he has decided to supply to him 
goods (not out of any eagerness for it nor 
taking the initiative in the matter) but only if 
Tito expresses his desire to have them. This 
American decision about the course of action in 
relation to Yugo-Slavia is in pursuance of a new, 
formed from the third manner of predication 
regarding the question and this new corresponds 
I to a real trait in Tito’s character 

It should be noted, however, that in the idea 
as well as in the real attribute emerging from 
the j uxta-position of the posi tive and the negative 
elem ents , thes e latter do not si nk jtheirjndiyi- 
du alities bu t continue their separatenesses within 
the very frame work of the new idea and the 
new aspect of reality. There is that peculiar 
attitude of America towards Tito but m that 
attitude, the two sides of Tito’s character are 
persistently kept in view. 

( 2 } In connection with application of the 
third Bhanga in respect of the a Drayya ” or 



the essential nature of a question, we may 
consider the position of Pakistan, It has declared 
that essentially it is an Islamic oountry which 
means that it is an out-and-out theocratic state 
where the laws of Islam will be followed and 
the interests of the believers in the Islamic 
faith alone will be recognised and protected, 
Pakistan is t hus ^ essentially an Islamic State, 
On the other hand, the Pakistan Government 
has also made the declaration that the personal 
liberty of every one in the state irrespective of 
his oreed, will bo safe in its hand. In this 
respeot, Pakista n is. essentially, n ,not an Islamm 

Btate^ The Non-Mohamedan inhabitants of 
Pakistan have suffered from the first declaration 
and the intolerant aotB of zealots, based on that 
and have left the oountry in thousands. The 
foreigners, on the other hand, have put faith in 
the latter declaration and are out for founding 
settlements in connection with business and trade 
there Yet there are. a large number of people, 
and bodieB, including perhaps the great Indian 
Union itself, whose attitude towards the state of 
Pakistan oan be, described as cautious-consisting 
in utmost ciroumspeotion in all their dealings 
with her. This peculiar attitude is due to a 
consideration of both the two aspects of the 
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above mentioned Pakistani declarations. The 
attitude of caution and the consequent oiroum- 
speot course of eonduot are not mere summations 
of the views and conducts arising from the said 
two forms of Pakistani declarations about its 
nature but are novel in many respects. This 
novel attitude and this novel course of conduct 
on the part of the neighbours of Pakistan, poin t 
to a re al novel element in the political nature 
of Pakistan we have noted above, thifs novel 
nature of Pakistan and its apprehension by its 
neighbours, notwithstanding their novelty, keep 
alive in their very being the two positive and 
negative elements of the nature of Pakistan 

(8 ) Take again the attitude towards Europe, 
of the U. N, 0 which is an organisation of 
nations, both European and non-European. In some 
places (metra) of Europe, roughly in its eastern 
countries, communism is the accepted political 
doctrine, while in some other places (KSetra) 
mostly in the countries of the Western Europe, 
that doctrine is denounced. In respect of place, 
thus, Europe may be said to be both communistio 
and non—communistic. The U. N* 0 considers 
the respective political principles of both these 
parts of Europe and has a certain definite view 
about the political aspirations of the nations of 
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Europe. If we may be permitted to say that 
this XJ. N. 0. tow about Europe is that it is 
the place where the political ideals are in the 
melting pot, it will be seen that this U. N 0. 
view does not consist in a mere putting side by 
side of the two facts,-that Europe iB communistic 
and that Europe is non-oommunistio-but that it 
is a novel view transcending the said two facts 



mentality of Europe. It should again be remain- 
bored that this U. N. 0. view regarding Europe, 
novel as it is and arising as it does from 
the apparently contradictory political conditions 
prevailing in the two sets of countries, does not, 
however, obliterate the positive and the negative 
ideas but maintains tbeir independent existences 
within itself. 

* (4) Lastly, let us consider the ease of the 
nationalist China i, e, the China of Ohiftng Kfii 
Shaik. In her struggle against the communist 
onrush she received help from America at times 
(ELfila) and she was successful to some extent. 
At other times again when she received no help 
from Amerioa, she Ailed in the struggle most 
ignominiously. To the people of the world, these 
alternate suooesseB and defeats of OhiSng'g 
forces yielded something which was more 
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the said successes aud defeats considered side 
by side and bne after the other in their temporal 
order. This something was the realisation of the 
certain and irresistible truth that Chsing's China 
was wanting in self-reliance and self-confidehCe. 
This truth was not a mere subjective opinion of 
the politically minded thinkers nor of the war- 
experts but was grounded in the real nature of 
the Chinese people-a truth which has bee a 
vindicated by the ultimate success of Mao-Tse-Tung. 
It should he observed J however, that although 
this truth emeYges from the positive and negative 
aspects of the Chinese struggles, these aspects 
continue to remain prominent as the back grounds 
of that resulting truth. 

Once more we think it necessary to warn the 
readers from accepting the facts stated in the 
above examples, as absolute truths established by 
the Syfid-v&da. The examples are not intended 
for showing that the process of the Sysd -vada 
has been satisfactorily applied to the oases under 
consideration in those examples. The examples 
•show only problematic applications of the Sapta 
rBhanga to rather problematic cases. 

As in the case of the foregoing two Bhangas, 
the same limiting determinants of time, place, 
nature and mood, indicated by the word n Syftt 
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are there and there is no ambiguity or uncertainty 
about this third mode of predication. It incor¬ 
porates a view-point whioh is as much definite 
as those incorporated in the preceding two 
predications. The indeclinable, “ Eva ” is present 
in this third predication also, with the same 
pointed significance as in the positive and the 
negative Bhangas, considered in the laBt two 
chapters. In the instances which we have given, 
it should be observed that the American decision 
about Yugc-Slavia, the Indian Union’s attitude 
towards Pakistan, the U. N. O’s estimate of the 
European mentality and the world-opinion about 
Chi&ng’s capacity, have no uncertainty or indefini¬ 
teness about themselves. And this definiteness 

MV MM 

pf the . res pective v iews is due to their being 
faithful pictures or subjective counter-parts of the 
respective elements of the objective reality as 
they are. 

One may feel inclined to hold that the third 
predication is only a subjective view which may 
be psychologically right but which, after all, has 
no connection with an actually' existing element 
in the objective reality. In other words, it may 
be said that while American decision about 
Yugo-Slavia is a psychological fact, we need not 
go so far as to hold that an actual real element 
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in Marshal Tito’s character has given rise to it. 
In the same manner, it may be said that while 

the Indian Union’s adoption of a circnmspeot 
course of conduct is a psychological fact, one 

need not maintain that this has its roots in a 
corresponding actual element in the real nature 
of Pakistan. The U. N. 0. has no doubt, its 
own view about the European mentality but is 
this view grounded in a real element in the 
objective reality viz, the European frame of mind 
itself I Anri lastly, while it is conceded rhat there 
is a definite world-opinion about Chisng’s caps* 
city, it may be doubted whether one should go 
beyond that subjectire view and posit a real 
element in the nationalist leader's capacity, corres¬ 
ponding to that view. 

The Jainas, however, are ^ pronounced realists 
and they maintain that there are actual elements 
in the elective reality which correspond to our 
subjective view about the object. These elements 
of the objective reality are according to the Jainas 
circumscribed by the four objective s chem ata of 
^Tnafeore, mood a nd plac e and refer to seven 
forms of real relationships. These seven rela¬ 
tionships, sulgeotirely viewed and expressed m 
language are the seven Uaya-Vakyas o£ the 


Sapta-Bhanga Na^i and objectively viewed they 
are the s'evbn Bhingas in the reality itself. 
The J4ina vteto about the su^eotive-objehtive 
fefetidhshipfe may be compared with the realist 
theory about an external material object and its 
attributes. We have already referred to the 
doctrine of Locke that while the 1 primary ’ 
qualities of a material object inhere in that thing, 
its * secondary 9 attributes of oolour, sound etc., 
are only our subjective ideas and do not pertain 
to the reality of the thing itself. We have seen 

how the idealists deprived the “ primary ” quali¬ 
ties also of their reality and reduced matter 
itself to a subjective idea. Modern schools of 
realism, however, protest against this form of 
extreme idealism and support the doctrine of the 
independent reality of matter; indeed, some of 

them go to the other extreme and contend that 
not only the “ primary ” attributes but even the 
bo- called M secondary ” qualities have a sort of 
real basis in matter itself. The Jaina theory of 
the Syadvada is somewhat like the realists* theory 
of the " secondary r ” q ualities. The Vakyas or 
the propositions of the Sapta Bhangs are expre¬ 
ssions of our subjective views about what we have 
experienced but these subjective views are also 
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grounded in the objective reality itself. In other 
wordB, it is the real relations subsisting in the 
objective reality, outside and independent of us 
that are faithfully reflected in the propositions 
of the sevenfold Predication. 



CHAPTER V. 

HE FOURTH HtBMCATION. 

Sy&dayaktavya Eva Ghat&h, 

Syat-avaktavya Era Ghatah. 

In some respects, the pitcher is oertainly in¬ 
expressible. This is the fourth form* of predi- 
cationpthe pitcher is 1 indescribable* In the case 
of our example of the mango-tree, this fourth 
proposition would be:- 

In some respects,the mango-tree is certainly 
inexpressible. 

It should be remembered, however, that the, 
inexpressibility, which is attributed to the pitcher, 
and to the mango-tree is in connection with the 
attribution of f existence ’ in the first case and 
' fruit-bearing 1 in the other. The ascription of 
inexpressibility to the object in the fourth Bhanga 
is thus not absolute; it is always in connection 
wjth the application of certain aspeot or attribute 
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to a thing that it becomes ( inexpressible \ 
Secondly,-as in the case of the other propositions 
of the Sapta Bhanga,- the ‘ inexpressibility.* 
attributed to the object is further limited by the 
time, the place, the mood and the nature of the 
object, as indicated by the indeclinable Syfit ”, 
attached to the proposition. It is also to be 
observed that the word, Eva, signifies that with 
all its inexpressibility, there is no uncertainty 
about the object, so far as the fourth predication 
aboat it is concerned. And finally, it is not to be 
forgotten that “ inexpressibility ” is noi a matter 
of subjective estimate but that it implies a corres¬ 
ponding element in the objective reality itself. 

What then is meant by saying that the pitcher 
is inexpressible ? We have seen how “existence” 
can be attributed to the pitcher and seen also 
how in some respects it is “ non-existent 89 also. 
Both existence under certain conditions and 
non-existence under certain conditions are thus 
attribiitable td the pitcher. In the third Bhanga, 
an arialytioo-^yhthetio view w is taken of the 
pitcher, while eoWidciring the pitbher as b whole, 
it was thud found to dontain bn element of 
existence and also an elezhent of non-existence. 
TK6 synthetic view taken of the pitcher in the 
thifd mode bf predication consMtedJn the corisi* 
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derations of its two elements of existence and 
non-existenoe separately i. e. one after the 
other ( Kramarpana ) and the resulting apprehen¬ 
sion of the aspect of the reality, although a 
novel'one, kept the constitutive ideas of affirmative 
and negative Bides of the reality, as much in¬ 
tact as possible and as much prominent as 
possible* But the two elements of existence and 
non-existence, instead of being attributed to the 
pitcher one after the other, may be applied to it 
simultaneously (yugapat). We may oonsider 
that the pitcher is at once both existent and 
non-existent and the new idea of reality that we 
get thereby consists in a more or less complete 
assimilation of the two elements of affirmation and 
negation, almost beyond recognition. So, the 
difference between the view-points of the third 
and the fourth Bhangas consists in this that 
whereas in the former, the positive and the 

negative constituents do not obliterate themselves 
in the new idea but continue to remain prominent 
as its back-ground, in the latter, they are mingled 
up into the new idea, although analysis of the 
new idea may hold them up as its two constitu¬ 
tive elements. It may be definitely stated here:- 

( 1) That the pitcher, both as existent and 
non-existent at onoe is possible; 





(2 ) That to apprehend it aB such, is also 
possible; 

(3) But that owing to the incapacity of 
words to express both existence and non-exist" 
ence in a pitcher, language is unable in express 
this aspect of the pitoher as a reality i. e, the 
aspect o f it s existence-oum-non-existenoe. The 
result is the fourth Bhanga,-the~ pitoher is 
inexpressible In the same manner, it is possible 
for a mango-tree to be fruit-bearing at some 
time and to be not-fruit-bearing at other time; 
it is possible for it to contain simultaneously 
the element of fruit-beaning-under-oertain-coa-* 
ditions and the element of not-fruit-bearing- 
under-oertain-conditions. A oonoeption of the 
mango-tree at once possessed of those two 
positive and negative characters is also possible. 
But language cannot supply any word whioh 
would simultaneously signify these two possibi¬ 
lities in a mango-tree and we are led to confess 
that the mango-tree is * inexpressible \ 

I. 

As regards the first of the above three 
assertions,-that it is possible for a real to be 
both positive and negative, nay, that a real by 
its very nature is both positive and negative,- 
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it is important to recall the significance of tho 
word, u Syfit ’l In other words, wo must not 
forget that when a positive character is thoro in 
an object, it is so, only in some respect. A. 
pitcher, for instance, was found to bo existent 
only in respect of it 1 * own oarthen subsUneo, in 

its own time of summer, its own mode of rod- 
colour and its own place of Pataliputra It was 
non-existent as an object, mado of gold ( other 
object's substance ), of tho time of winter {other 
object's time), of a blue colour (other object’s 
mode) and of Saurashtra (other object’s placo ). 
Only un der these two sets of conditions, tho 

pitcher "can be said to be both existent and 
non-existent and this is what is implied in tho 
fourth Bh&nga, The fourth mode of prodzoation 
does not signify that an object is positive in 
those very respects, in which it is negative or 
that it is negative in those very rospoots in 
which it t3 positive. It does not mean, for 
instance, that the pitcher in our example, is both 

existent and non-existent, as an earthen pot 
that it is both existent and non-existent in 
summer, that it is both existent and non-existent, 
as a thing of red colour and that it is both 
existent and non-existent at P&taliputra. It is 
obviously impossible for a being to be both 
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positive and negative with reference to the self-* 
same contests. It is only when the determinants 
fire different that a thing can be regarded as 
positive or negative or both, as the oa$e may 
be This is the only meaning of the Jaina 
doctrine of Syfid-vsda and a failure to appreciate 
this fundamental statement of the Jaina Philo- 
sophy is sure to lead~as it has done . -the aoutest 
minds to f all into the mpst^griey ous of errors. 

The original Vedanta Sutra,-** No; because 
it is impossible in respect of one and the same 
thing ” (2. 2. 83 ), is taken to refer to the 
Jaina theory. In commenting on this Sutra, 
Nimbfirka says— 

“ The Jainas attribute sets of two contradictory 
features, suoh as existence and non-exis¬ 
tence etc., to every object; the correctness 
of this is not established. It is impossible 
for contradictory features like being and 
non-being etc., to inhere simultaneously in 
one and the same object, just as (it is 
impossible for) shadow and heat to exist 
in one and the same plaoe 

The commentary is short bat oontains the 
substantial ground of attack on the Jaina theory 
from the Vedanta stand-point An elaborate dis- 





cession on Nimbarka’s critioism of the Anetanta- 
vada need not be attempted here,-his oharge 
being so shortly exposed. Nimbarka’s, as is 

well known, is a monistioo-dualistio standrpoint 
and it may be pointed out that his own dootnne 
qf the Brahma being both identical with and 
different from the Jivas is praotioally an applica¬ 
tion of the fourth Bhanga of the Syadvfida. 

Aoh&rya Ramanuja also has considered the 
Jaina theory in his commentary on the above 
Vedanta Sutra and the relevant passages from his 
commentary are as follows 

11 (The Jainas) maintain that all objects a$e 
many-sided in connection with (their con* 
tcadiotory attributes, such as) being and 
non-being, eternality and no nr,eternally, 
difference and identity ,efco„ etc., (They 
point out that it is possible to) introduce 
in every oase seven-fold predications, viz.,r 
* in some respects (an object) exists; in 
some respect it doeB not exist; in some 
respects, it exists and does not exist; in 
some respects it is inexpressible; in sc>me 
reBpeots, it exists and is inexpressibly 
in Borne respeots, it does not exist ,and k 
inexpressible; in some respeots, it exists 

and does not east and is inexpressible \ 



All objects are constituted of substance and 
modifications. With respeot to their subs¬ 
tance, all objects are identical in their 
being, are one and eternal,—while in respect 
of their modifications, they are opposite of 
these. The modifications are the states of 
the substance. They being of the nature 
of both being and non-being, every thin g 

is proved to be both existent and non¬ 
existent etc., 

|f In criticism of this (Jaina theory) the apho¬ 
rism (of the Ved&nta) states,- 1 No; because 
it is impossible in respeot of one and the same 
thing \ This (the Jaina theory) does not appear 
to be well-established. Why % 9 Because it is im- 
sossible in respect of one and the same thing;- 
(whioh means) that contradictory features like 
existence and non-8xistenoe ete. are impossible 
to be simnitaneously attributed to one and the 
same thing, just as shadow and heat; (the cri¬ 
ticism ) is made clear in this way. The substance 
and what is an adjective to it viz, its particular 
state, otherwise called the mode, are objeots 
different from each other and as suoh, inherence 
of contradictory features in one and the same 
thing cannot be possible. For existence a thing 
characterised by a particular feature fike exis- 
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tenoe etc., cannot at that very time be charact¬ 
erised by a feature like non-existence etc. The 
non-eternality of a substance consists in its 
being the abode o£ origination and annihilation; 

how can eternality which is opposite of these, 
inhere in such a substance 2 Difference (of a 
thing from another) oonsists m its being b the 
abode of a feature, opposed (to one inhering in 
the other); how can identity (with that other 
•thing) whioh is opposed to difference, inhere in 
that thing (whioh has been found to be different 
from that other) 2 For instance, horse-hood and 
bufiaio-hood are impossible in one and the same 
animal at one and the same time...( If Ramanuja 
be asked,-) How can you, the orthodox people, 
maintain that the Brahma whioh is one is at 
the same time the souls of all 2- (his answer 
is) It has been said that all the conscious 

and the unconscious beings are but the bodies 
of that f< Best of existents *, who is omniscient, 
all powerful and of irresistible volition. And it 
has also been said that there is an absolute 
difference between a Body and the Owner of the 

Body on the one hand and their features on the 
other. Besides, the six substanoes such as the 
soul eto., (admitted by the Jainas ) cannot be 
brought under one class; and henoe it is diffioult 
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to prove that with respect to their substratum, 
the six substances are but one and with respect 
to their modifications, they are many. If yon 
contend that each of the six substances is one 
and many with reference to its own substratum 
aud its own modifications respectively, thenyonr 
fundamental position,—that all substances are 
many-sided,-is contradicted, inasmuch as there 
is no identity between those substances.” 

The first point in Ramanuja’s criticism is 
that ( Substance ’ is the substantive and the c mode/ 
its adjective aud as such, the substance and the 
mode are distinct categories and that they being 
-absolutely distinct, substantiality and modification 
cannot be applied to one and the same object. 
The Jainas do not admit the absolute separation 
of the substance from the mode. According to 
them, the substance is what persists, although 
it is modified in from modes to modes aud the 
modes, although different from each other are 
identical with reference to the substance which 
underlies them. There is thus no absolute line 
of demarcation between the substance and the 
mode and there is no contradiction in looking 
upon one and the same object as snbtance and 
mode in the manner indicated in the fourth Bhangs 
of the Sysd-vsda. Secondly, it is pointed out 
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by Bdm&nuja that contradictory features cannot be- 
attributed to one and the s?me object at one and. 
the same line (Tadanimeva). If, by Tadanimeva, 
Ramanuja means ’ with reference to the same con¬ 
texts of place, nature, lime and mood/ the Jainas 
would have no objection to what he haB stated. 

But if these contexts are varied, there is no 
reason why varying features would not be applied 
to the object. Ramanuja contends that origin-and 
decay are non-eternal features and that they are 
necessarily different from eternality. How can 
these contradictory features be attributed to the 
Dravya or the substance \ The Jainas would reply 
that if by substance is meant the abstract eternal, 
immutable self-identity, then, of course the non— 
eternal features of origin and annihilation cannot 
be applied to the substance. But if by Dravya 
one means the substance which persists in ita 
substantiality, while undergoing ceaseless modifi¬ 
cations, there is no Reason why eternality and 
non-eternality cannot be attributed to the Dravya. 
As the persisting substratum, the Dravya is 
eternal; as a particular modification of itself at a 
particular moment, the Dravya which is then 
technically called the Paryaya is non-eternal. In 
other words, in one context, the Dravya is eternal; 
in another oontext viz., in the content of the 
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Paryaya, it is non-eternal. Seeping in view thisr 
fact of the difference of contexts, one is full; 
justified in asserting in the manner of the fourth 
predioation that the Dravya is both eternal and- 
non- eternal 

The same may be said of the categories of 
difference and identity, applicable to an object. 
It is trne, as Ramanuja points out that to one and 
the same animal, the attributes of horse-hood and 
buffalo-hood are inapplicable. The animal which 
is a horse is not a buffalo. The former animal 
is possessed of the features of a horse which 
are different from the features of a buf&lo. In 
this sense, of course one being is different from 
another. But this does not mean that the two 
beings are absolutely different from,eaoh other. A 
horse is certainly different from a buffalo in res¬ 
pect of the distinctive features'of each but with 
respect to the common attribute of animality they 
are the same. It is thus only a question of view¬ 
points. In some respects a being is different 
from another and in some respeots, it is the same as 
the other, as pointed out in the fourth predication. 

Ramfinnja’s manner of defending the funda¬ 
mental doctrine of his own philosophy is not 
dear. The Brahma of his philosophy is said to 
be one; he is also looked upon as the soul of 
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all things, whioh also are all individually real. 
Ramanuja’s Brahma is thus clearly one and many 
at the Bame time, which practically goes to 
support the Anekanta-vada that contradictory 
features are applicable to an object. In fact, if 
it be permitted to hold that Brahma is the 

ultimate Being, consisting in the barest fact of 
abstract existence whioh is modified into the 
manifold, then a Jaina would have no objection 
to the Brahma-doctrine of Ramanuja. For, such 
an abstract being, on account of its ultimaqy 
may be admitted by the Jaina to be one; and 
on account of the universality of its nature, it is 

necessarily associated with all the beings of the 
world. Ramanuja’s Brahma-theory may thus be 
easily turned into a doctrine unobjectionable to 
the Jainas. Ramanuja, however, does not give 
this turn to his doctrine. He maintains that 
Brahma is the personal God, endowed with 
omniscience and omnipotence. By stretch of 
imagination, one may posit such a God. But 
can this one personal God be at the same time 
many, on account of his being the soul of all 
the objects of the world, oonscious and uncons¬ 
cious ? Ramanuja contends that the objects of 
the universe constitute the 1( Body ” of God,„ so 
that God continues to be the one soul, although 



permeating manifold. This defence of Ramanuja’s 
position is hardly understandable. According to 
him, each of the things an'd beings in the world 
conscious or unconsoious, has an independent 
reality of its own. If God is to in-form and 
permeate each of these as the Soul, his one-ness is 
destroyed and he becomes necessarily many It 
seems that Ramanuja's theory of God is maintainable 
only on the principles of the Anekanta-vada, 
a's indicated above i. e. by indentifying God, not 
with a personal being, as done by Ramanuja but 
with the ultimate bare existence which m its 
abstraction is one but which from the view¬ 
point of the varied existent beings is many. 
Notwithstanding Ramanuja's objection to it, the 
Syad-vada alone, in its fourth Bhanga can thus 
make his own doctrine of Gbd a consistent one. 


Ramanuja contends that the six substances 
of the Jaina philososhy e. g. soul, matter etc., 
"reals", as we call them, being Essentially un* 
derived from on'e and the same substance oannot 
be said to be one frota the view point o£ substance 
and man^, as modes. Ramanuja forgets that many- 
sidedness is not the peculiar characteristic of 
any particular substance. One-ness in some res¬ 
pects and many-ness in some respects,-this is 
the ultimate law of being, the fundamental 
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feature of all substances, according to the Jainss. 
To be governed by this ultimate law the six sub* 
stances need not be derived from one ultimate 
substance but they '&re to be “ substances ” only, 
whioh they are in fact. 

The law of substance, indicated above, dis¬ 
penses with the last objection of Ramanuja, He 
seems to think that conceding that one of those 
six substances has the one-ness and the mnni- 
ness as its two aspects, there is no reason why 
the five other substances also should have one¬ 
ness and maniness in them, in a similar manner; 
for, these five latter substances are essentially 
different from the former substance. The Jainas 
in reply point out that inspite oT the differences 
which the six substances have in between them¬ 
selves, they are ail substances after all and as 
such, are governed by the ultimate law of being, 
that a substance is one with reference to its 
substantiality 'and many, in respect of its modi¬ 
fications. The fourth Bhangs-that contradictory 
attributes are applicable to an object -is thus vin¬ 
dicated and the Vedanta objection to it from the 
stand-point of Bamanuja Vails. 

We have seen above that the Vedantic criticism 

8 
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of the Anekftntflr-Tfida proceeds from a misconcep¬ 
tion of the fundamental view-point of the Jaina 
Philosophy. It is not the Jaina position that an 
object is and is not, in the same contexts! that 
a thing is both eternal and non-eternal, with res¬ 
pect to its substance, that a matter is changeable 
and not changeable in repect of its modifications. 
The Jain as cannot deny the obvious fact that 
contradictory features are not attributable to 
an object under the self-same circumstances. 
What f however, the fourth Bhanga of the Syad- 

vfida states, is that attributes and features that 

/ m 

are applicable to an object under some given 
conditions of its place, time, nature and mood, 
can be denied of it, if those conditions are varied. 
This is a simple stand-point, fully justified by 
the experiences of every moment, which the 
Jainas take in the fourth predication of their 
theory of the Anekfinta. Yet they have been 
often misunderstood in this matter and even 
the great Sankara was led to cntioise the Jaina 
theory in his commentary on the Vedfinta-Sutras, 
on the lme of the same misunderstanding. 

m 

“ In the consideration of everything ”, says 
he “they (the Jainas) introduce the mode 
of reasoning which is called the seven-fold 
Predication, of the following forms‘ “ 



Borne respects it is; in some respectB, it is 
not; in some respects, it is inexpressible; 
in some respects it is and is inexpresiblo; 
in some respects it is not and is inexpressible; 
in some respectB it is and is not and 
is inexpressible In this way, in the 
application of the attributes of one-ness, 
non-eternity etc , &]bo, they use this seven¬ 
fold Predication* To this (Jaina) theory, 
we reply that it is not proper Why t 
The simultaneous application of contradictory 
attributes like existence and non-existence 
etc, to one and the same object is not 
possible They (the Jainas ) have spoken 
of seven objects of cognitive determination 
and of their definite natures (According 
to the principle of the Anek&nta, the 
questions may be raise 1 ) Are thoBe know- 

ables just as they have been described 
(by the Jainas) f Or, are they not so 
exactly f Or are they of a different sort f 
Or, are they not f Such questions make 
the knowledge of thoBe categories undeter¬ 
mined and being undetermined, suoh know¬ 
ledge becomes unreliable like dubitation. The 
Jainas may say that according to their 
theory knowledge consists in the definite 


4 
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cognition that an object -has many natures 
and as such, it cannot be classed with 
dubitation. We say: -No5 i. e. they cannot 
contend like that. Everything according to 
them is always of many natures; so, the 
knowledge of an object also must be of many 
natures; 1 in some respects it *is 9 f in some 
respects is is not 9 such forms of determi¬ 
nation make knowledge essentially undeter¬ 
mined and indefinite. The knower and the 
fruit of knowledge meet wish the same fate; 

* in some respects, they would exist, 9 ‘ in 
some respects, they would not exist * Such 
being the case, what would be the justification 
of the Tirthankara for his claim to impart 
definite knowledge about knowledge, knowa- 

O O' 

bles, knower and the sources of knowledge,- 
matters which are -essentially but indefinite f 

And why will his disciples follow his 
doctrines which are after all but undeter¬ 
mined? People proceed to do a thing 
unhesitatingly only 'when they know its result 
to be definite and unambiguous and not 
otherwise. One talking of a body of teachings, 
the subject-matter of which is essentially 
undetermined, can have no claim to being 
heard any more than a drunken or a mad 
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man. Of the five substances having consti¬ 
tutive parts (admitted by the Jainas), there 
may be questions,-Are they five in number { 
Or, are they not so! 1 In some respects, 
they arc five in number; ’ * in some respects, 
they are not five . 9 In this way, the number 
of those substances becomes liable to be 
more or less than five. Then again, it is 
not possible for objects to he ' inexpressible. 9 
If they be inexpressible, they cannot be 
talked of. To talk about the things and 
at the same time to say that they are 
inexpressible are oontradiotory to each other. 
Matters talked of are ascertained (m some 
respeots ); and not ascertained (in some 
respects) right knowledge as the result of 
the ascertainment exists (in some respects ) 
and does not exist (in some respects ) and 
in the same way, wrong knowledge exists 

(in some respeots and doeB not exist in some 
respects ) well, suoh talks befit more 
a drunken or mad man than a reliable 
person. If the Jaina theory is to be* 
followed, we are to hold that the Heaven, 
and the final Emancipation are in some 
respects real and in some respects, they 
are unreal; they are in some respeots eternal 
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and in some respects, they are non-eternal. 
The result of maintaining such indefinite 
and uncertain ideas would be an utter want 
of impulse to act. The Jaina authoritative 
literature describes the eternally free natures 
of some souls etc. The doctrine of the Ane- 
kanta would justify one in questioning the 
definiteness of the eternally free natures of 
these. In this way, it is impossible for 
two such contradictory features as being 


and non-being i to inhere simultaneously 
in one and the same Beal, e. g. the soul 
eto, If there is being in it, there cannot 
be non—being; if there is non-being in it, 


there cannot be being there. The Arhata 
doctrine is accordingly improper. And in 
this manner, are also to be set aside snob 
(Jaina) dootrineB as,' an object is one and 
many 5 j 1 eternal and non* eternal*1 different 
from otherB and identical with them”. 


• j he greater part of Sankara’s criticism is based 
on the point that to attribute contradictory attri¬ 
butes to an object would lead to doubt and an 
uncertain or indefinite idea about it* This ques¬ 
tion has again and again been taken up for con¬ 
sideration before. Here it is enough to point 
out that the oognition of an object becomes un- 
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determined only when contradictory aspects are 
attributed to an object;, in one and the same 
context. One would fail to understand what I 
mean, if I simply say that the oup which 1 

am holding in my hand is at once eternal and 
non-eternal. But there would be no difficulty in 
the way of the correct understanding, if it is 
remembered that so far as its basic matter is 
concerned, the cup is surely indestructible, while 
as a temporary article, made of that matter, the 
cup is obviously liable to destruction. Different 
considerations or contexts justify us in, or 
rather necessitates attributing opposing feat ires 
to an object The attribution of contradictory 
attributes does not thus necessarily render the 
knowledge of the object uncertain. It is only the 
omission of the consideration of the different con¬ 
texts that makes the knowledge indefinite. 

It is interesting to note what Vacbaspati Mifra 

says in his Bhamati, on this point. Although 
the Bhsmati is intended for elucidating Sankara 1 ? 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutra, it is found to 
go beyond Sankara at many places, in the con* 
sideration of the Anekanta theory. Thus while 

Sankara has totally omitted the consideration of the 
all important significance of the word, " Syat s, 9 - 
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Vschaspati has rightly introdaood it for the right 
understanding of the Jain a view. 

"BE the word, Syst”, says Vschaspati, 
" be not taken to refer to different aspects 
of a thing, the word, Syst, becomes mean¬ 
ingless in the proposition,-* Syst, it is.,, 9 

.. If the word, however, be taken 

to refer to the different aspects of the 
thing, the word, Syst, although it does not 
expressly state so, makes the proposition,- 
4 SySt it is 9 mean that * in some respects 9 
a thing exists. So, the word <f, Syst 79 in the 
proposition of the predication is not mean¬ 
ingless. 99 

As regards Sankara’s contention about the 
impossibility of attributing contradictory aspects 
to a thing, it is doubtful if Vschaspati has support* 
ed Sankara on this point. Vsoaspati no doubt, 
endorses Sankara’s 1 doctrines of the absolute 
Brahma and of the unreality of Ithe experiential 
world but makes the significant admission that 
the attribution of contradictory aspects to a thing 
is not only not impossible but is conducive to a 
correct understanding of the nature of a thing. 

'* That which is really true ", sayB he, 

" exists in every way, at every place, at 
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all times, in its entirely and in a form, per¬ 
fectly understandable or expressible; it is 
never non-existent* As for instance* the 
ultimate soul (i e the Brahma). What 
however, is said to exist only at some place 
in some respect^ at some time and in some 
manner,-as for mstanoe, the world of our 
empirical experience-has only a practical 
existence, not the real existence. * 

This goes to show that Vaohaspati did not 
oonsider the application of opposing attributes 
to a thing impossible. In f&ot, he roundly ad¬ 
mitted that it is by that method that we know 
the world of our experience and that this method 
revealed the true nature of that world,-whioh, 
according to him, was of course illusory. 

J ( 

Sankara’s view that an object apprehended 
and talked of cannot be said to be 1 inexpressi¬ 
ble/ i. e, his objection about the reality of the 
fourth Bh&nga will be considered shortly hereafter. 

Lastly, the contention of Sankara the 
Anekanta-v&da leads to inactivity and want of 
impulse is best examined in connection with what 
Vachaspati, says in his Bharaati He says. 

“.The Syadvada rejects the 

absolute one-sided-neBS in a thing. 
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and is intended for making a distinction 
between what is to be avoided and what is 
to be striven after. Now, if a thing is ab¬ 
solutely existent (and not * in some respects’, 
as the Jainas say), it will exist at all times, 
in all places and in the entirety of its 
nature. No one would, at any place, on any 
occasion or in any way, feel inclined to¬ 
wards it or would like to recede from it, 
actuated by a desire to appropriate it or an 
intention to avoid it, Because with respeot 
to what is already attained (as an eternally 
existent fact), the questions of appropriation 
or avoidance do not arise ” 

The Bhsmati indicates the indirect utility of 
the method of Sy&dvada in the attainment of 
true knowledge, in this way:— 

“What, however, is said to exist only 
at some place, in some respects, at some 
time and in some manner,-as for instance 
the world of onr empirical experience, has 
only a practical existence, not the real exi¬ 
stence, (the world of our ^empirical experi¬ 
ence, aB revealed by the Syfid-vfida, accord¬ 
ing to Vachaspati, cannot be said to have real 
existence) as the view otherwise cannot 
he supported by reasons. (The Syad-vfida, 


i 
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according to V&ohaspati, yields only an, 
empirical knowledge ), But such empircal 
knowledge does not yield the reality. If 
mere empirical knowledge could yield reality, 
then the cognition of oysters, the perce¬ 
ption of a desert mirage etc., would have 
yielded a real rope, water etc.. If exponen¬ 
tial apprehension were the knowledge of 
reality, the recognition of the Body as tho 
Soul (as is the function of empirical 
knowledge ) would hare been the knowledge 
of reality and thereby the popular realism 
would be introduced with the consequent 
agnosticism. Careful discussion, on the 
contrary, would reveal that the recognition 
of the body as the soul is contradicted by 
reason and so is the many-sided world of 
our experience. ” 

Of course, the Jainas would not agree that 
the Boope of the Sy&d-vada is limited within 
the investigation of the nature of the world of 
our empirical experience and that the transcen¬ 
dental reality is beyond its reach. They would 
also repudiate the view of Vgohaspati that left to 
itself, the Syad—v&da leads to popular agnosticism. 
But that 18 not the point here. The point to 
note here is how while according to Sankara, 
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tho Aneksnta-vfida leads one nowhere and 
consists in vague and indefinite doubts > Visohaspati 
openly-recognises its utility and usefulness, as the 
rational method of understanding the experiential 
world and hints that when supplemented by 
the superior way of knowing by Intution it 
enables the enquirer to realise the ultimate 
transcendental truth. 

£1 

It has been shown above that an olgeot is in 
some respects, at once positive and negative; in 
other words, that both the elements of affirmation 
in certain respects and the elements ot negation 
in certain respects are co- existent in the real 
nature of an object. A question, however, may be 
raised here, as to whether such a reality, at once 
positive in some sense and negative in Borne sense, 
is comprehensible at all The Jainas, of course 
answer it affirmatively. 

The agnostics contend generally that no know* 
ledge of reality, as it is in itself, is possible for* 
us Knowledge being a puxely subjective process, 
cannot be indentioal with the outside reality or 
have anything' ta common with it Knowledge 
is thus wholly unrelated to the reality outside^ 
Wfe talk of our cognitions of the reals outside 
but all such cognitions* are necessarily false. This, 
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however, is an agnostic position which, in its 
extreme form is self-contradictory. If all knows* 
ledge about its contents is false, then the conten¬ 
tion of the agnostic becomes unsubstantial itself 
The agnostic moots oat his theory; he insists 
that his theory he accepted as correct; bnt how 
can it be acknowledged to be valid, if all know¬ 
ledge is invalid \ Then again, the agnostic con¬ 
tends that all knowledge is false, the falsity of 
knowledge implies a standard of truth f of which 
the false knowledgefallB short; but how oan we 
have a correct Idea about that objective standard 
of truth, if all our knowlege of the outside rea¬ 
lity is essentially false! 'Lastly, the agnostic may 
contend that although knowledges about outside 
reality are wrong, a knowledge which iB self* 
bbnsistent, wittwHit any reference to the outside 
objects, may be taken to be valid. Even this 
position of the agnostic Buddhist-is untenable. 
For self-consistency of knowledge 'implies the 
validity of the laws of thought 1 and these 4&ws4f 

ogio transcend knowledge and are '-independent 
0 1 accordingly, you cannot talk df the self- 

consistency of knowledge without admitting the 

In laws*; ahd this oontradiota 

e andamental position of the agnoBtio that all 

knowledge of what is independent of knowledge, 
is false. 


e 
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' The Jamas thus refute the aguostio conten¬ 
tion about the impossibility of valid knowledge 
about the external reality and maintain that a 
correct knowledge of the objects outside us is 
possible. They point out chat the very cognitive 
processes bear in themselves the stamp of their 
validity. Perception, conception and other ways 
of knowing things assure us that they are pre¬ 
senting objeots in their true nature and we have no 
reason to question this verdict of our experiences 
Errors and fallacies are, no doubt, there but we 
have means for detecting them. Thus when our 
cognitions are not vitiated by those errors and 
fallacies, we must admit that we have knowledge 
of the outside reality, as it is in itself. 

Valid knowledge of the objective reality is 
thus possible. The fourth Bhaoga of the seven¬ 
fold Predication, however, is that in some res¬ 
pects, an object is positive and that in some res- 
peots, it is negative and that these positive and 
nagative elements inhere in the object simulta¬ 
neously. It may be said that suoh a nature of 
reality having at once a positive and a negative 
aspect,-although it may be faetual.-is incompre¬ 
hensible. We oan only understand a thing if it 
is existent; or, we oan understand that if it is non¬ 
existent; it is also possible for us to comprehend 
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that a thing is sometimes existent and thereafter, 
non-existent But the logical principle of con¬ 
sistency stands in the way of understanding a 
thing when it is at once existent and non-exis¬ 
tent, Kant, in his Critique Of Pure Reason 
confined himself within the limits of logical cate¬ 
gories and was led to conclude that the 11 things- 
m-themselves " were unknowable. In reply, it 
must be admitted that the principles of normal 

lope preclude the possibility of understanding an 
olqgect when it puts on contradictory aspeots at 
one and the same time. But it may be pointed 
out that reality is not limited within the 

bounds of the logical categories; it tranBoends 
the schemata of the formal logic. Admittedly 

a thing has more than one aspeot and admittedly 
we have the experience of the reality as it is. 

Notwithstanding the protests of the formal logio, 
we have, as a matter of fact, the cognition of an 

object with all its varied features, compresent in 
it. When, for example, we have the experience 

of the jar having the positive elements of being 
an earthen pot, an article existing in P&taliputra, 

a thing of red oolour and an existent in the 
summer-season, have we not the simultaneous 
experience of its negative elements also,-viz, its 
not being a golden pot, an article existing in 

Saurashtra, a thing of blue oolour and existent in 





the winter-season ? However absurd it may 
appear to Formal logic, actual experience yields 
us ’the knowledge of reality with its positive and 
negative features, simultaneously ipresent in it. 

It may further be pointed out by the objeotors 
that the fourth Bhanga refers not only to 
the positive and the negative elements in the 
thing but to something more v -an aspect whioh 
is not merely the aggregate of those two elements. 
The perceptual process oan give us the knowledge 
of the particular features of the object, While 
the conceptual deals with the general ideas 
regarding it The said new aspeotof the object, which 
is presented by the fourth mode of predication 
18 beyond the purview of both the perceptual 
and the conceptual processes of cognition. It 
is thus that not only the logical but the psycho¬ 
logical principles also leave the subject-matter 
of the fourth mode of predioation outside their 
jurisdiction. The Jamas admit that the -aspect 
of an object whioh is presented by the fourth 
Bhanga is new. The otgeot in this aspeot 
appears as a unity-in -multiplicity, a ‘one/ 
holding together the varying “ many ” in organic 
harmony. It depends, no doubt, on the .positive 
and the negative elements in the thing being 
put together but goes beyond it It is not, 
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however, incognizable or unknowable on that 
aeoount. The view that the subject-matter of 
the fourth mode of predication is beyond the 
ken of the direct as well as the indirect forms 
of knowledge is due to a misconception about 

the scope of their subject-matters It is not 
correct to say that perception grasps only the 
particular feature of an object. A perception is 
not rigidly isolated from the conscious flow; it is 
influenced by what preceded it and is even 
modified by the percipient’s future aims and 
aspirations. It has elements of imagination, both 
reproductive and productive, involved in it, a 
considerable amount of conceptual matter Be¬ 
sides the apprehension of particularity which is 
perception proper and the ideational factors 
mixed up with it, a perception gives us the idea 

of the object as a whole, as a back-ground of 
organised unification or harmonisation of its 
varying elements. In conception, similarly! we 
have the idea of a group of common features, 
tinged with the hue of the perception of the 
particular individual of the moment and in 
addition to the cognition of this generality and 
the particularity, an idea of the unified totality 

of the concept. Thus both in perception and 
9 





conception we have, besides the percept proper 
and the concept proper, and the ideas associated 
with them, an additional apprehension of the 
eonorete totality of their objects, of their unity- 
in-multiplioity f of their harmonisation of the 
varied elements, inherent in them* This sense 
of the organised entirety in their objects, in rolyed 
in perception and conception-in fact, in all the 
processes of cognition, may 'be called their In¬ 
tuitional functions. The fields of perception and 
conception are thus much wider than what they 
are supposed to be by the objector, and the new 
feature of the object, its transcendental aspect 
of unity-in-multiplioity, as revealed by the fourth 
Bbanga, is well within the said Intuitional range 
of those fields. A thing presenting its positive 
and negative elements simultaneously is there¬ 
fore not in cognisable. 

Experience furnishes us with instances in 
which apparently contradictory characters are 
ascribed to a being, as a result of which, far 
from being incognisable, it appears to the 

observers in a new light 

( 1 ) Take the case of the Indian Union, 
fighting in Hyderabad and not fighting in other 
places* It is in evidence that the state of 
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Eastern Pakistan has enoroaohed upon some 
tracts, belonging to the Indian Union. The 
Union, however, does not .fight for those places 
but chooses to enter into negotiations with 
Pakistan. As regards Hyderabad on the other 
hand, the Union resorted to arms. In the Syfid- 
vsda way of patting it, India fights in respect 
of some place (Kshetra) and India does not 
fight in respect of other place ( Kshetra ). Bat 
is the way of the Indian Union, inoognisable 
for this t No: from the apparently contradictory 
conducts of the Indian Government, its true 
character is revealed and we come to know that 
it is essentially a non-violent state which would 
not fight unless the nature of a place i. e. its 
strategic position'makes it unavoidable. 

( 2 ) Take again the attitudes or the moods 
(Bhava) of the Indian Union Government in 
connection with the religious questions. It 
suppresses fanaticisms of the Hindus and the 
Moslems alike; it safeguards on the other hand, 
the religious liberty of all the sections of the 
Indian community. ThuB t in some oases, it takes 
the attitude of actively disapproving aots done 
by the people in the name of their religions 
and in some cases, it puts on the mood of 
re-assuring them as regards their religious 
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susceptibilities. But the spirit of the Indian 
Government is not rendered insorutsble thereby. 
We understand from it that it is a seoular state 
with the aim of meting out even-handed justice 
to all, 

( 8) Let us consider the oonduot of the ruling 
princes of India. At the time (Kfila) when the 
Britishers were ruling India, these princes stuok 
to their treaty-rights and maintained the separate 
existence of their states. But when India became 
independent, they agreed to merge their states 
into the Union. In the words of the Aneksnta- 
vfida, the Indian princes remained separate from 
the Indian dominion at a certain time (Kfila ) 
and they did not remain separate from it at a 

certain time ( Kftla). Here we get an instance 
of the fourth Bhanga, if we consider together 

the above two modes of oonduot on the part of 
the Indian princes. The apparently contradictory 
characters of their conduct do not render the 
nature of the Indian prinoes inscrutable in any 
wayj from the application of the fourth mode of 
predication in the case of the princes, we form 
an idea of their love for freedom which is a real 
element in their character. 

(4) Lastly, consider the stand taken by India, 
with respect to Kashmir. The Indian Union 
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Government has earned on a vigorous oampaigu 
against Pakistan* Yet, it has declared to leave 
the Government of Kashmir in the hands of 
tne people of Kashmir* In respect of Pakistan, 
the nature (let us say, the Dravya) of the 
Indian Government is bellicose in connection with 
Kashmir and in respect of the people of Kashmir, 
the nature (Dravya) is not bellicose. Taking 
together these two -positive (belhoose) and 
negative ( non-bellicose) elements in the nature 
(Dravya) of the Indian Union, we come to 
understand, not that it is indefinite or unknowable 
but that it is essentially " democratic ”, which 
would not brook any interference in the affairs 

of a people from without, but would help them 
in the matter of their self-determination. 

We need scarcely remind the readers that the 
examples given above should not be understood 
as having unchallengeable truths established by 
the correct application of the process of Sysdvada. 
The examples given above are nothing more than 

supposed caseB in which the process of Syfidvfida 
is attempted to be applied. 

in. 

In the first Section above, we have seen 
that the simultaneous attribution of positive and 
negative characters (of course, from different 
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Btand-points) to a thing is possible and that as 
a matter of faot v reality has both affirmation and 
negation as two of its real constituent elements* 
In the second section, again, we have seen that 
the simultaneous attribution of these apparently 
contradictory characters to a thing does not 
make it inoognisable; rather, it presents before 
us a novel aspect of the nature of the thing under 
consideration. It is thus that the compresenoe 
of positive and negative elements in a real object 
is conceivable. But this does not mean that 
language has the means of expressing our idea 
of the real co-existence of contradictory attributes 
in a thing. The fourth Bhanga states that in 
some respects a thing exists and has positive 

features and that simultaneously, in some respects 
it does not exist and has negative features, and 
we can have the idea of the thing with its 
aspeotB of simultaneous .affirmation and negation. 
A word, however, has the power of expressing 
only one aspect of a thing; it can express 

that the thing exists or that it does not exist. 
Language can ey enjBXRress, by means o f ^complex 
or compou nd^sent ences-Jthat a thing exists and 
then, it does not exist or vice versa, A word 
stands for a simple stereotyped and non-complex 
aspect of a thing; it is not elastic enough to 





Express contradictory aspects of the thing. Thus 
while the implication of the predication of the 1 
fourth Bhanga is understandable by means of 
the processes of cognition; it is not expressible 
in a short simple language All words are, of 
course, the expressions of ideas but not all ideaa 
are expressible in words. 

The reality presented by the fourth Bhanga 
is thus inexpressible. It should not be un¬ 
noticed, however that like the other Bhangas, 
this Bhanga also is controlled by the indeclinable, 
“ Syat This indicates that so far as the time, 
the place, the mode and the nature of the object 
as featuring, in its simultaneously positive and 
negative character, are concerned, the thing is 

IMMUWWII If fcll lliwyiiw IT II ¥ W 

inexpressible. But the thing is not absolutely 
inexpressible on that account. It is expressible, 
as we have seen, in the cases of the first, the 
second and the third Bhangas; i e. in the 
oases in which the times, the places, the modes 

and the natures of the object are altered, it is 
' expressible in language. i 

All the same, the object under this fourth 
Bhanga has a distinct character, although this 
character oannot be expressed in one single word. 
It should be observed that the word, “ inexpre¬ 
ssible ” does not stand for the distinct character; 
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for, in that case, the character would not be 
inexpressible, being expressed through the word 
f< inexpressible 99 The wprd ' inexpressible # in the 
foorth Bhang a has no positive material content ; 
it is only a confession that the nature of the 
thing under the fourth manner of predication 
•cannot be expressed in language. We hare, of 

course, in the four illustrations of this Bhanga 
which we hare given above, named the characters, 
attributable to the objects of those illustrations. 
It should be understood, however, that the 
characters which we hare named are not the 
exact representations of the peculiar nature, 
resulting from the simultaneous attributions of 

affirmation and negation to those objeots. In the 
fourth illustration, for instance, a bellicose nature 
and a non-bellioose .nature were simultaneously 
attributed to the Indian Government and the 
nature, emerging therefrom was stated by us 
to be a democratic spirit in the Indian Union. 
But this is only a description of its nature and 
not an exact representation of it. The word, 

M democratic 99 does not stand for the exact nature 
of the Indian Union, as it emerges from the 
Simultaneous attributions of a bellicose spirit and 
a non-bellioose spint to it. The word “ democra¬ 
tic ” does not express that resulting nature but 



points only to a fact which is the sorest indication 
of the reality of that resulting nature. As for 
the resulting nature i tself , we have certainly the 



definite appreheat 
the neg ative attributions are mad e but so far as 
its direct expression is concerned, it remains in- 
expressible; and inexpressibility is due to tbe 
nature and function of words _ jthemselves, each 
of which can signify only one ^definite aspect of 
athing, 

The Mimamsakas, however, are opposed to 
the doctrine of the inexpressibility of any reality. 
According to them nonmenon sound is the ultimate 
reality, from which the world of objects are 
evolved. Every object and every aspect of tbe 
outside reality must be expressible through their 
corresponding names because the latter as the 
fundamental Sabda Brahma which is M Ansdi- 
nidhana ” or eternal, from the very basis of the 
objective reality. Applying this Mim&msa conten¬ 
tion to the case of the fourth Bhanga of the 
Anekanta-vfida, it may be said that the nature 
of an object when contradictory attributes are 
simultaneonsly attributed to it, is not incapable 
of being expressed in a word; for, if this be an 
aspect of the real object which it certainly is 
according to the Jamas, it has for its basic 
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ground, the word and as such, it must bo 
expressible through it. 

The Jainas like all the Schools of Indian 
Philosophy repudiate this Mimamss doctrine of 
the noumenai reality of sounds. Sounds are 
produced by personal and other efforts ; they are 
subjeot to modification i e. capable of being 
intensified or lowered in tone; the fact of their 
annihilation is also manifest to all. If a sound 
were identical with a reality, the very utterance 
of the word, •' Fire ”, would at once have burned 
one’s tongue. The Mimsmss contention about 
an object being evolved from its corresponding 
name is contradicted by the fact of the accidental 
character of the latter’s significance; for, the 
meaning of a word is conventional, after all. There* 
being thus no essential and necessary connection 
between words and objects, it is too much to* 
say that every aspect of reality must have name 
for its expression. A feet may be inexpressible, 
if its nature be peculiarly conditioned and the 
aspect of reality, presented by the fourth manuer 
of predioation is conditioned exactly this way, 
for, in this Bhanga. affirmation and negation are 
simnltaneously attributed to an object and it ia 
beyond the power of a word to express a reality 
with opposing aspects, co-existing in it. 
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If the Jainas are opposed to the Mimfimsfi 
dootrine that every aspect of reality (and for 
the matter of that, the aspeet of reality, presented 
by the fourth Bhanga ) is expressible in words, 
they are also opposed to the other extreme view 

viz, of the Buddhist that realities as they are, 
are beyond the reaoh of words* According to 
them, a real is rigidly particular; it has its own 
practical efficiency. This strict partioulaiity-or 
Sva-laksana as it is oalled,-has nothing in 
common with or has nothing to do with the 
character of any other object. In perception, we 

come across this pure particularity of the real. 
Conception cannot yield this particular aspect, 
as it is based on Ealpanfi or a recollection 
of other matters connected with the object. 
Conception consists in assimilation and yields a 
general idea winch is not real, in as much as 
the general idea is neither particular (Sva-laksans) 
nor is of any Artha-kriya-karitva or practical 
efficiency, (e g, a general idea of * water 9 will 
not quench one’s thirst). Words are built on 
concepts or general ideas and as sneh realities 
characterised by Sva-Laksanfi and Artha-Kriyfr- 
Kfiritva, are beyond their reaoh We have already 
shown how it is psychologically impossibl" 
isolate perception from conception. Every/ 
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ption ia mixed up with the geueral currents of 
the mental flow and every particularity is 
•apprehended only as a mode of the ‘ universal 
Conception also is influenced by the particular 
perception of the individual and a concept in its 
oouoreteneas is always a general idea, particula¬ 
rised in a certain manner. Perception again is 
judged to be valid or otherwise, only in light of 
the conceptions brought to bear upon it. It is, 
furthermore, from the percepts that concepts are 
formed* All these go to show how the processes 
of perception and conception are closely connect¬ 
ed and how the peroepts and the concepts are 
alike indispensable to a proper knowledge of 
reality. Concepts upon which words are founded 
are thus not essentially unrelated to the percep¬ 
tions of reality. Therefore, to say that words 
are unconneoted with the reals as they are, is 
only an abstract view; even the fact that the 
significance of a word is conventional indicates 
that the convention is not wholly acoidental or 
arbitrary but is grounded on some real reasons. 
Reality is thus expressible in words, except 
where, as in the fourth Bhangs, it is inexpressi¬ 
ble by its very nature or rather, because of the 

very nature of words. 



CHAPTER VI. 

the nra predication. 

The fifth Bhanga in the Septa Bhanga Naya is:— 

Sysdastyeva Sy&davaktarys Eva Ghatah 

Sy5t~asti-eva Syat-Araktaryah Era Ghatab. 

In some respects, the pitoher eertainly exists 
and in some respects, it h eertainly inexpressible. 

Obviously, this fifth statement about the pitcher 
is a combination of the foregoing first and the 
fourth propositions of the 8yad-vsds. A 
statement may be made about the mattgo*tree of 
our example. The fifth judgment, although a 

Complex one to appearance ib nnitary andrfnfo 
m_ita implication. ha other words, the realty 
whioh is presented by this fifth manner oE pre- 
dioation is ajimpla, iinitarxjispect, though on 

®jJ®_fQnnd to refe r to 
Slgpants.- The pitcher or the mango-tree of 


I 





our illustration appears in a simple and novel 
aspect, when considered in and through this 
mode o£ predication and this aspect is as much 
real as the aspects, presented by the other 
Bhangas. The word, “Eva,” signifies the certainty 
and the definiteness of the knowledge and “Syfit ” 
refers to the determinant conditions of time, 
place, nature and mode in respect of which the 
predication holds good. 

The first of the two judgments, which 
constitute the predication, presents the positive 
elements of the object. We have seen that the 
word, " inexpressible ” although it does not by 
itself signify a ny element, nevertheless points 
to an aspect of the object ive reality wh ich is 
the result of a simultaneous attribution of the 
positive and the negative feat ares to an object. 
Although s ynthetically, the fifth Bhanga expresse s 
but onej qndiadgjLsfipycL.Qf .reality, analytically 
it is constituted of the two following propositions,- 
( 1) It exists (2 ) It exists and does not exist. 
It should be observed that the two propositions 
do not involve any real duplication The first 
proposition affirms the elements of existence and 
the first part, of the second proposition, although 
it refers to the same elements of existence, is 
simu ltaneously joined to the elements, of non- 




existence and the two elements of affirmation 
and negation, mingled together beyond recogni¬ 
tion, emerge into a new attribute which by its 
nature is inexpressible in language. The question 
of reduplication does not arise because the 
positive elements referred to in the second pro¬ 
position have no longer any real and independent 
existence but are merged up in the inexpr essible. 

The fift h predication is not a mere subj ective 
synthesis and analysis of ideas but an incorporation 
of an ontolog ical fact. The question, however, 
may be asked, if this predication really expresses 
any novel feature of the object, which is different 
from the features, expressed by the first of its 
propositions affirming the positive elements or 
by its second proposition, indicating the inexpre¬ 
ssibly of the object The pitcher exists; this 
yields an idea of the pitcher. The pitcher does 
both exist and not exist; this bIbo gives some 
idea about the object Do we have any new 
idea about the object,--an idea over and above 
the said two ideas,-by combining the two pro¬ 
positions ! The answer is that a combination of 
the two sides of the reality, indicated by the 
two ideas of affirmatio n and inexpressibili ty. 
refers to a new aspect of the reality and a 

resultingjaejMcL® 8 -* Examples will confirm this. 
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(1) Thus, let as re£er to oar first example, 
in the preceding chapter. The Indian Union 
fights in some places { Kshetra) e. g. Hyderabad; 
it does not fight in Some places (Kshetra); 
according to the fourth predication, the nature 
of the Union was inexpressible therefore. Thoug h 
inexpres sible, we have chosen to des cribe it a s 
“ non-violent The Indian Union is thus non- 
violent-this is one judgment and the other judg¬ 
ment, according to the fifth Bhangs, is that the 
Union fights in Hyderabad* The combination of 
these two propositions,-the fifth Bhanga gives 
ns a new idea and a new aspect of the reality 
i. e. of the Indian Union*-** A non-violent state 
fighting or * a fighting state beitig non- viole nt * 
is certainly more than a state * simply fighting ’ 
or a ** state Bimply non-violent, 1 -even more than 
the two phenomena of its fighting and non¬ 
violence juxtaposed. The unitary and the non- 
complex truth that is implied by the fifth 
predication is that India fighting in Hyderabad 
is India having been essentially * injured* * 

( 2) By application of the fifth Bbangs to the 
Second example of the last chapter, we get the two 
propositions, I. The Indian Union Government 
suppresses some acts, done in the name of the 
religion. 2. The Indian Union Government 
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suppresses such acts and it does not suppress 
suoh aots,-its nature is inexpressible. The two 
propositions combined form the fifth Bbanga and 
points to a mood (Bh&va) of the Indian Union, 
which was not implied either in the first propo¬ 
sition or in the second proposition or m the two 
propositions, simply juxtaposed. We described 
the inexpressible aspeot of the Indian Union in 
this case by referring to its secular character. 
The fifth Bhanga thu s presents the Indian Union 
as a secular state sup p ressing some acts done 
in the name of religion. Such conception is oerta- 

. „ , . am. n .Oifc n . - 1 . ,w * 

inly more than the conception of a state being 
simply a secular one or a state simply engaged 
in the suppression of religious acts of its people 
or even the two facts, simply put together. The 
fifth Bhanga implies something new, viz, that 
the Indian Union is “ perfectly sincere ” in its 
anxiety to see its peoples develop without detriment 
to each other. 

(3) In the third illustration in the last 
chapter, the inexpressible character of the ruling 
princes of India was established with reference 
to the different times (Kftla ) of their different 
, modes of activity. It was seen that they remained 

separate from the Indian dominion at one time 
10 
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and that they did not remain separate at another 
time. These two apparently contradictory manners 
of their actions rendered their character inexpre¬ 
ssible by which we meant that the princes were 
freedom-loving. To this proposition established 
by the fourth predicationi if we add the propo¬ 
sition of the first Bhanga, we get the propositions 
of the fifth Bhanga, as:-l. That the princes were 
freedom-loving and 2. That the princes remained 
separate at one rime from the Indian Government. 
These two propositions put together give us a 
new idea about the princes which cannot be 
found m the two propositions, taken separately 
or in simple juxtaposition. The application of 
the principle of the fifth Bhanga in the case of 
the princes, brings out a real aspect of their 
character-viz, a tendency to look upon their 
traditional isolation as the best safeguard for 
their independence. 

(4 ) In the fourth illustration of the foregoing 
chapter we saw that with respect to Kashmir, 
the Indian Government’s attitude was in some 
respects bellicose and in some respects not 
bellicose. The fourth Bhanga considered together 
the two apparently, opposing features of the 
Union Government’s stand-point and established 
that the nature i Dravya ) of the Indian Govern- 



ment was inexpressible. By this, we meant that 
the Indian Government was essentially a demo¬ 
cratic state. The two propositions of the fifth 
Bhanga in this connection would then be:—1- 
India has a bellicose spirit in some respect, 2, 
India is democratic. These two propositions 
combined present the Indian state in a new light, 
that it positively ucts up to the noble ideals which 
ic puts before it~an aspeot which was not evident 
either in the fitst proposition of affirmation or in 
the second proposition of inexpressibility or even 
in these two propositions, simply put together 
side by side 

One should once more remember that the 
above illustrations showing the application of the 
doctrine of Sy&dv&da are not meant to affirm that 
the application of the doctrine has been perfect 
in them. It is not intended that the conclusions 
therein should be accepted as undisputable. 
The illustrations show only the manner of 
application of the Septa Bhanga, may be, in a 
most imperfect way. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TUB SIXTH PREDICATION. 

Syfinnsstyeva Sysdavaktavya Era Ghatah. 

Syat-nssti-eva Syllt-avaktavya Eya Ghatah. 

In some respects, the pitcher does certaiDly 
not exist and in some respects, the pitcher is 
certainly inexpressible. 

The above is the way in which the sixth 
manner of predication in the Sapta Bhanga Naya 
is put. A converse to the fifth Bhanga, this 
sixth predication consists in attributing a negative 
aspect to an object and then attributing both a 
positive and a negative aspect to it simultaneously. 
It is thus a combination of the second and the 
fourth modes of predication. This manner of 
predioation presents a new aspect of reality* 
Accordingly, if you say that the mango-tree of 
our example is not fruit-bearing under certain 



conditions and the mango-tree in its relation to 
fruit-bearing is inexpressible in some respects, 
the proposition indicates something more than 
what are implied either in the first proposition 
expressing the negative side o£ the mango-tree 
or in the next proposition indioating its nature 
as inexpressible or even in the two propositions 
simply put side by side. As indicated by the 
word, “eva” there iBno uncertainty about this 
novel idea or the usual aspect of the reality, 
revealed by the sixth Bhanga. Although but a 
partial aspect of the reality, it is neverthless as 
much real as the other partial aspects revealed 
by the other Bhangas and the corresponding idea 
of it, as much definite as the ideas, corresponding 
to the other partial aspects, expressed by the 
other manners of predication. The qualification, 
** Syfit ”, as in the other oases, refers to the 
determinates of time, place, mode and nature, 
within the limits of which the reality as expre¬ 
ssed by the sixth Bhanga, lives, moves and has 
its being. 


t What has been said about the fifth Bhanga 
applies exactly to the case of the sixth Bhanga. 
Notwithstanding the fret that the sixth Bhanga 
consists of two propositions viz,, one expressing 


irmation 
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and negation, there is no real reduplication m if 
For, in the second proposition affirmation and 
negation are mingled tip and assimilated into a 
new attribute altogether, so that there cannot 
be any reduplication in compounding the element 
of negation with this new attribute, as done in' 
the sixth Bhanga 

This sixth mode of predication, as indicated 
already is not a mere subjective judgment bom 
of a subjective manner of joining a negative view 
about a thing with another view regarding it. 
The sixth predication is an objective category, 
a real relationship subsisting between a real 
rtmig and one of its real attributes. The Jaina 
thinkers maintain that this real relationship 
between realities outBide is faithfully mirrored in 
bur subjective apprehensions, so that from the 
novelty of the corresponding idea which we find 
in us, we are justified in concluding that the 
relationship subsisting between the reals outside 
And independent of us, is equally novel. Accor¬ 
dingly, we shall end the consideration of this 
sixth predication by discussing only our examples 
of the fifth chapter, as we have done in the case 
of the fifth Bhanga in the last ohapter. 

( 1 )• In the first example, wte found how with 
Regard to aotoe {dace (Kshetta) e. g. Hyderabad; 



the Indian Union (ought while with regard 
to some other place ( Kshetra) e. g. the places 
encroached upon by Pakistan, it did not fight 
but chose to carry on negotiations with the 
encroaching State* This rendered the nature of 
the Indian Union inexpressible in accordance 
with the prinoiple of the fourth Bhanga. But 
although language is incapable of expressing 
the exact nature of the Indian Union in thiB 
connection when two apparently contradictory 
lines of action are attributed to it, we have chosen 
to describe it as * non-violent \ This non-violence 
is a new attribute, transcending the said two 
positive and negative aspects. Accordingly, when 
the sixth Bhanga Bays that the Indian Union is 
non-fighting in respect of some places and is non¬ 
violent in some respects, it gives us a new in¬ 
formation about the nature of the Indian Union. 
It refers to “ wonderful patienoe 9 on the part 
of the -Indian State which thus is an essential 
part of its nature, an attribute which wsb not 
implied either in the judgment of negation or in 
the judgment, referring to inexpressibility or in 
the two judgments if they are simply placed 
side by side. 

v (2 ). The second example referred simultan¬ 
eously to both the interfering and the non- 
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interfering attitudes (Bitova) of the Indian Union 
in the matters of the religions of its peoples and 
for that, its nature was indicated as inexpressible 
in some respeot. If we add to this judgment 
of inexpressibility, the negative judgment about 
the Indian State that it is non-interfering in 

D 

the religious matters of its people, we get the 
sixth Bhanga which reveals a new aspect of the 
character of the Indian State. The sixth Bhanga 
will in no manner be a re-statement of the matters 
stated in the second and the fourth Bhangas in 
as much as it indicates a novel character in the 
Indian State viz., “a liberal-mindedness’ 1 which 
is neither indicated in the judgment that it is 
non-interfering in matters of religion nor in its 
character as a secular state by which we described 
its inexpressible nature nor even in the said 
two judgments, if simply juxtaposed. 

/ g ) t In connection with the third example 
of the fifth chapter, we saw that the nature of the 
Indian princes was established as inexpressible. 
With respect to the time (Kfila) of the British 
suzerainty, the princes kept their states separated 
fjfom'the Indian Union and with respect to the 
time ( Kfila) when Lidia attained her indepen¬ 
dence they did not keep their states so separated* 
The consequent inexpressible character of the 
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princes 9 attitude, as established by the fourth 
Bhanga was, however, described by us, as ( free¬ 
dom-loving 9 So, when the sixth manner of 
predication made two judgments,*-viz,, 1. The 
ruling chiefs did not keep their principalities 
isolated from the Indian Union when India beoame 
independent and 2» The chiefs were freedom- 
loving;-we do not get the same attributes re¬ 
stated but come across a new aspect of the 
princes * character viz, * a capacity to act in 
accordance with the Spirit of the time an aspect 
which could be found neither in the negative 
judgment nor in the judgment of the fourth 
manner of predication nor even in the two judg¬ 
ments, externally put together, 

(4). With reference to the fourth example 
also, we get a similar simple, unitary and novel 
idea about the object under observation. So far as 
the people of Kashmir are concerned, the nature 
(in a sense, the Dravya) :of the Indian Union 
is not bellicose in reBpeot of their country, Sp 
far again as the invading people of Pakistan 
are concerned, the nature (in a sense, the Dravya ) 
of the Indian Government is bellicose The two 
propositions render the nature of the Indian 
Government as inexpresBible^bellicose-oum-not- 

bellicose, and we have ohoBen to describe this 

* * 
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inexpressible nature as “ demooratio * The sixth 
Bbanga puts forward the two propositions* 1. The 
Indian State is not bellicose by nature in some 
respects and 2, It is demooratio in nature In some 
respects. The two propositions when compounded 
reveal a new character of the Union which may 
be called 1 large-hearted sympathy a character 
which could not be traced either in the second 
or in the fourth Bhangs or in the two Bhangas, 
simply placed side by side. 

It needs scarcely any reminding that the 
illustrations given above show only how for the 
purposes of establishing the conclusions therein, 
the methodology of the Sy&d-vsda has been 
applied Accordingly, those conclusions need not 
he accepted as absolutely true - far less, as con¬ 
clusion arrived at by a faultless application of 
Sysd-vada The examples show only the formal 
aspect of the manner of the application of the 
doctrine and do not guarantee the material 
correctness of the application. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The Seventh Predication. 

She seventh and the last proposition in the 
seven-fold predioations is put as- 

Sysdastyeva Syfinnastyeva Syadavaktavya 

Eva Ghatah, 

Sy&t-aBti-eva Sy&t-n&sti-eva Sy&t-avaktavyab 

Eva Ghatah. 

•) 

In some respects the pitcher does certainly 
exist, in some respects the pitcher does oertainiy 
not exiBt, in some respects the pitcher is cer¬ 
tainly inexpressible. 

Apparently, this seventh form of prediea* 
tionB is more comprehensive than the other 
six Bhangas but still it is not a complete 
presentation of the reality; it presents, 
like the other forms of predications, only one 
particular aspect of an objeot, which was beyond 



the purview of the other modes of predications. 
The seventh predication is a combination of the 
first, the Beoond and the fourth forms of predi¬ 
cations} or, it may be looked upon as the third 
and the fourth forms combined. Inspite of 

the foot that it is a compound of a number of 
predications, the seventh predication yields a 
novel and unitary idea, and the aspect of reality 
which is the objeot of the idea is also novel 
and unitary. In other words, as the idea of the 
mango-tree as fruit-bearing in some respects! 
then, not~fruit-bearing in some respects and 
inexpressible in some respects, is different from 
the idea of the mango-tree, simply as fruit- 
bearing or as not-fruit-bearing or as inexpressible, 
so the mango-tree as a reality as fruit-bearing 
under oertain conditions, then as not-fruit-bearing 
under certain conditions and then as inexpressible 
in some respects, iB different from the mango- 
tree simply as fruit-bearing, or simply as not- 5 
fruit-bearing or simply as inexpressible. As in 
jtbe ease of the other Bhangas, the idea and the 

.reality, involved in the seventh Bhanga-each of 
which synthetically is after all but one simple 
unity though analytically complex,-are certain 

and definite-as the indeclinable “ Eva ” attached 

■ 

to the proposition signifies. And lastly, the word 
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“ Syfit ** indicates, as in the case of the othe# 
Bhangas, so in the case of the seventh predict 
tion also, that the aspect of reality presented b; 
it is true only within the limits of its own nature; 
time, plaoe and modification. It remains for ns 
to illustrate the application of this seventh 
manner of predication and for this, we shall 
draw upon the examples, mentioned in the 
foregoing fourth chapter. 

(1) In the first example there, we saw 
firstly that Marshal Tito was an extreme commu¬ 
nist in some lines of his action ( Bhfiva) and 
was not an extreme communist in some respects* 
These two attitudes of Tito were kept in successive 
views by the American people, as a result of 
which he appeared in an additional aspect before 
them viz., as a “ reasonable man to deal with 
This is the result of the application of the third 
Bhanga. The said two attitudes of Tito, instead 
of being considered successively may be consi¬ 
dered simultaneously and this would make his 
nature inexpressible, in accordance with the 
application of the fourth Bhanga. This inexp¬ 
ressible aspect of Marshal Tito’s nature may be 
said to consist in * a tendency to avoid the 
extremes of political viewB ’• Now, if we join 
together these results of the third and the fourth 
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forms of predications-that “ Marshal Tito is a 
reasonable man ” and that*'he avoids the extremes 
of political views ”, we apply the seventh fon 
of predications whereby we get an insight into 
a new aspect of Marshal Tito’s character viz,, 
that he is * a morally strong man, '-an idea, 
which was not yielded by the third and the 


fourth predications taken singly or by being 
simply pat side by side. 


(%) In the second example, as regards its 
essential nature (Dravya ) Pakistan was found 
to be a theocratic state in some respects and 
not a theocratic state in some respects. The 
third manner of predications considers these two 
characters of Pakistan one after the other and 
imputes to it the character which may be 
described as,- opportunism, ’ 


* Those two features of Pakistan, theocratic 
and untheocratic, may be considered together on 
the line of the fourth Bhanga and ons would 
apprehend that the nature of the state of Pakistan 
is inexpressible in certain respects by which we 
may roughly mean that it is u unreliable. ” The 
seventh Bhanga would combine these two views 
about Pakistan,-that * it is an opportunist state * 
and that 1 it is an unreliable state, 1 and yield the 
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idea that it is weak at its basis, a view whioh 
is not contemplated in tbo first, the sooond, the 
third and the fourth modes of predications regarding 
it, either in their severalty or jointness* 

( 8) Lot us now consider the third example. 
As regards some of its oountrios (Kshotra ) 
Europe is oommunisdc and it is not communistic 
in respect of its other countries (Kshetm )• The 
third predication considers these two aspects of 
Europe, one after the other and thereby points 
out a novel aspect that >( Europe has its political 
ideals in the melting pot, ” Considering the 
communistic and the unoommuniBtie aspects of 
Europe simultaneously instead of successively 
one would find on the line of the fourth predi¬ 
cation that the nature of Europe is inexpressible 
in some respeots, by whioh one may think that 
after all, Europe has the good of its people at 
itB heart. The seventh manner of predication 
combines these two views about Europe,-that it 
has its political ideals in the melting pot and 
that it has the good of the people at its heart, 
and indicates a healthy optimism in the nature 
of Europe, altogether, a new aspect not revealed 
by any other Bhanga. 

(4) Id the last example, discussed in the 
fourth chapter, the present plight of the nations- 





list China was considered. It was seen that she 
was successful in her civil wars at some time 
( E&la) and that she was unsuccessful at other 
times (K5la), Taking into consideration these 
two faots one after the other, it was found on 
the line of the third Bhanga, that 1 the nationalist 
China was wanting in self-reliance . 9 Then 
again considering these two facts simultaneously 
on the line of the fourth Bhanga f the nature 
of the nationalist China would appear to be in¬ 
expressible in some respects, which may be 
described as that “ She was powerless against 
the popular upsurge.” These two truths combined 
in the manner of the seventh predication reveal 
still another novel fact about Chiang*s China 
viz., that * it is not broad-based on the well-being 
of the Chinese people. ’ 

It should be remembered that the illustrations 
above show how the method of the Sapta Bhanga 
may be formally applied to a mode of arguments. 
They do not Bhow that the application of the 
Sapta Bhanga in those oases has been materially 
correot It is thus always possible that the 
conclusions in them may after all be found to 
be incorrect and ho better than the opinions of 
the protagonists. 


i 



CHAPTER IX. 

COUNTER-SUOQESTIONS CONSIDERED. 

The &e 76 n modes of predications hare been 

described in the preceding chapters and the 

Jaina thinkers maintain that in predicating about 

a thing all these seven modes are to be applied, 

in order that the real nature of it in all its 

aspects may be understood. As has already 

been pointed out, their number of seven-neither 

more nor less-is due to the fact that (in the 

words of Vadideva) with reference to each attri* 

bute or mode in connection with the thing, seven 

forms of relationships are possible; this is due 

to the number of questions which arise in their 

connection and which are seren; and the questions 

are seven because the doubts from which they 

arise are seven; the doubts again are seven in 

number because the aspects of the thing in 

connection with which the doubts may arise are 

seven. In short the doctrine of the seven-fold 
II 





possibility is based on the recognition of the 
seven aspects of a thing. 

It may, however, be pointed oat that a thing, 
according to the Jainas themselves, has an 
infinite number of aspects. If so, why confine 
the predications to seven only 1 Instead of the 
Sapta or seven Bhangas why should we not 
recognise Ananta or an infinite number of 
Bhangas f The Jainas urge that the doctrine of 
the Sapta Bhanga does not mean that a thing 
is possessed of only seven attributes or that it 
has only seven modes. It recognises on the 
contrary that the thing has an infinite number 
of attributes and modes but holds that if one of 
these attributes or modes is considered in relation 
to the thing, the thing would present seven 
^aspects, neither more nor less. The question 
of the Ananta Bhanga, as an epistemological 
theory in respect of the nature of a thing does 
not thus arise. 


* One may be tempted to contend that the number 
of the Sapta Bhanga can at leaBt be increased 
by one Bhanga and that, in this way. The 


fourth Bhanga, as we have seen, attributes 
1 inexpressibility 9 to the thing. If so, why should 
not c expressibility * also be supposed to be an 


i 





attribute o£ it ? The contention is based on a 
three-fold misconception. Firstly, ‘inexpressibility* 
attributed to the thing by the fourth Bhanga is 
not a real attribute of it. * Inexpressibility* as 
we have already pointed out, does not form a 
real element of the nature of a thing; it is only 

a confession that the real element of the thing 
as found out by the fourth Bhanga oannot be 
expressed in language. To call a thing ' inex¬ 
pressible * is not to express any real nature of 
it but is only to make a negative statement 
about it. If, then, ‘ inexpressibility ’ is not a 
real attribute, no question of including ‘ expressi- 
bility ’ as a category of understanding or of 
reality can arise. Secondly, the inclusion of 
‘ expressibility ’ as an additional category as 
opposed to ‘inexpressibility 1 is wholly uncalled for, 
because in the first three Bhangas, ‘ expressibility 7 
of the nature of a thing is distinctly assumed 
in three ways viz., its ‘expressibility’ as a 
positive real, its ‘expressibility’ as a negative 
real and then, its ‘ expressibility * as a real, 
successively positive and negative. And lastly, it 
may be pointed out that if one insists on 1 inex¬ 
pressibility ’ being acknowledged as an attribute 
of a thing,-well, he is welcome to consider it in 
connection with the thing in the way of Sapta 
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Bhanga, Bat to Consider * exprCsribilifcy * * as a 
Bhanga in itself is wrong. The Sapta Bhanga 
points ont the real relationships in which a 
given attribute or mode stands to a thing and 

* expfessibility 9 cannot be looked npOn as a zfeal 
relation between them. 

It may next be urged that if by combining 
the first, the second and the third predications 
with the fourth, the fifth, the sixth and the 
'seventh forms of predications have been obtained, 
then additional propositions may be obtained by 
combining the same three propositions with the 
third. The view is illogical. The positive and 
the negative ideas that give rise to the resulting 
idea in the fourth predication are mingled np 
and assimilated beyond recognition, so that in 
combining the ideas of the first, the second and 
the third Bhangas with the idea of the fourth 
Bhanga, the fifth, the sixth and the seventh 
predications enter into fresh relationships with 
a fresh idea and as such, yield fresh ideas and 
fresh aspects of reality. The same, however, 
Cannot be said of the three proposed Bhangas. 
3?or, what is, for example, the third Bhanga t 
Th6 pitcher exists and then, it does not exist. It 
is true that this third Bhanga yields a new idea 
in some respects, which is beyond the ken of 
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the first and the seoond predications. Bat as we 
have pointed out, inspite of the novelty, of the 
idea involved in the third Bhanga, the ideas of 
the first and the seoond Bhangas are neverthe¬ 
less prominently present jin it. The result is, the 
third Bhanga remains essentially as 1 the pitcher 
firstly exists 9 and * the pitoher thereafter .does 
not exist *; and if we add to this the proposition 
of the first predication, * the pitoher exists 1 or the 
proposition of the second predication, * the pitcher , 
does not exiBt 9 or the proposition of the third 
predication itself, we gain no new idea thereby 
bat only tautologoas reduplications. Accordingly, 
any attempt to inorease the number of the 
predications of the Anek&nta-v&da by combining 
the first, the second or the third with the third 

9 1 i 

manner of predication is futile 

The number of predications in the Sapta 
Bhanga cannot thus be increased to more than 
seven. But it may be aBked: cannot the said 1 
number be decreased? It is urged by the 
Mim&msa. thinkers that the .first predication and 
the second predication are essentially the same. 
To say '* A ib B ” is the same thing as to say 
41 A is not not-B ’ l e. to say that 1 the pitcher 4 
exists as a pitoher ’ is the same as ito say thatl 
* the pitcher does not exist as the notrpitoher \ 


r 





Therefore, when either of the first and the second •* 
Bhangas is stated, the other becomes unnecessary 
and tautologous. In reply to this contention, it 

may be pointed out that the two Bhangas, the 
first and the second, are not the same, either 
logically or ontologioally. Logically, the first 
predication is based on the principles of Identity 

and second, on that of contradiction. In the 
next place, the second predication, although 
it implies and is implied in the first, presents 

the object in a new light, as every body’s ex¬ 
perience tells him and as we have attempted 
to show in our illustrations. To reduce the 

number of the seven predications by eliminating 
either the first or the second is thus not possible, 
without ignoring the verdict of experience. 


The first and the second Bhangas give real 
sides of the object under investigation and both 
of them are indispensable on that account 


It may, however, be urged that the other five 
predications are only the combinations of these 

two fundamental propositions and as such, are 
not so indispensable. But as has been pointed 
out and attempted to be shown by illustrations, 


the remaining five predications including even 
the fifth, the sixth and the seventh predications 
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do refer to new aspects of reality. If this is So,' 
their relevancy cannot be denied and their 
eliminations from the Sapta Bhanga cannot be 
advisable, if a complete view of the reality is 
one’B aim and object. 

It may next be urged that in the fourth 
Bhanga, we get the first predication as well as 
the second predication. The fifth, the sixth and 
the seventh predications are nothing but the 
same first and the second predications entering 
into combination with the fourth which already 
embodies a combination of them and the fifth, the 
sixth and the seventh are practically reduplica¬ 
tions of the fourth Accordingly, nothing can be 
expeoted to be gained from the filth, the sixth 
and the Beventh Bhangas beyond what is con¬ 
tained in the fourth It may, however, be stated 
in reply to this contention that the first and 
the second predications when they form the* 
fourth, lose their individual matters in it, so 
much so, and so completely, that the fourth 
Bhanga emerges as a fully independent judgment 
with its own peculiar novel matter. The fourth 
predication embodies a new idea about the object 
and its combinations with the first, the second 
and the third predications give newer aspects of 
reality. It is therefore not possible to eliminate 





the fifth, the sixth and the seventh predications 
from the Sapta Bhanga. 

The last bnt not the least attempt to decrease 
the number of the judgments of the Aneksnta- 
Yftda consists in a sort of identification of the 
third with the fourth Bhanga. It is pointed out 
that both the Bhangas consist after all in apply¬ 
ing the apparently contradictory attributes to one 
and tho same object. It is true that in the case 
of third predication, the applications of the attri¬ 
butes are successive i e. one after the other, 
whereas in the case of the fourth Bhanga the. 
applications of the attributes are simultaneous. 
Time, however, is but a formal affair, the materi¬ 
al point in both being the application of con¬ 
tradictory attributes to one and the same object 
so that there cannot be any real use m looking 
upon them as two separate predications. This 
contention may be shown to be unsound botiu 
on formal and material grounds. In the third pro¬ 
position, the two predications are made one after 
the other and the proposition stands as: ' the 
pitcher is existent and non-existent, * a compound 
judgment with its two elements appearing se¬ 
parate from each other. The fourth predication, 
although in appearance a similar compound 
judgment, is put in the form of a simple pro-.. 
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position as; “ the pitcher is inexpressible A 
compound judgment is different from a simple 
judgment and on this formal ground, the third 
predication is different from the fourth. Syftd- 
Tfidn however, is not a mere system of formal 
logic; it is more than that, in as much as it 
deals with real relations between objects as they 
are in themselves It transcends the limits of 
formal logic and appeals to experience for the 
knowledge of realities as they are. It finds 
that an object to whioh contradictory aspects 
are attributed one after other is not the same 

as the object to whioh those aspeots are attri¬ 
buted simultaneously. The very fact that when 
those different attributes are applied to the 
thing successively in the manner of the third 
predication, the nature of the thing continues to 
be expressible in language, while in the oase of 
those attributes being applied to the thing sim¬ 
ultaneously, its nature becomes inexpressible in 
words,-goes to Show that there is a material 
difference between the nature of the thing, as 
revealed by the third Bhanga and its nature as< 
presented by the fourth Bhanga The difference 
between the two natures in the self-same thing 
as manifest respectivelyjn the two Bhangas may¬ 
be better understood by the following analogy.* 




number 


wm m ° 

them m a continuous line putting them side by 
side close to one another and suppose they are 


made to stick to one another. Ton get a long 
chain thereby in whioh each of the individual 


rings is clearly perceptible along with their per¬ 
ception as a numerical total viz., as a long chain. 
Now, disengage the rings from the chain and 

put them one upon another. Thereby you do 
not get any longer the perception of the rings 
in their individualities but you get instead the 
impression of a thick belt-like object. The idea 
that emerges from the third Bhanga is somewhat 

O D 

like the perception of the long chain, made 
up of a number of rings, put one after the other, 
while the idea that we get from the application 
of the fourth Bhanga is like the perception 
of the thick belt-like whole into which the 


individual constituent rings are mingled up. The- 
idea issuing from the third Bhauga is different 
from the idea involved in the fourth, just as the 
perception of the chain is different obviously from 
that of the belt-like totality The third and th9 
fourth forms of predications have their own matters 
different from each other. Each of them reveals 
one particular aspect of the object and from the 
consideration of the particular features, expressed 
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by them, it is novor possible to identify the 
third Bhanga with the fourth. The reduction of 
the number of propositions in tho Saptn Bhangn 
cannot thus bo offocted by assimilating tho above 
two Bbangas into ono. 


Reality is thus not confined to nny ono or 
more (less than tho abore sovon ) of its nttributos y 
modeB or features. Each o£ those featuros is not 
of course illusory but real in its own way i. o., 
eaoh expressing only a partial aspect of tho real 
whole This real whole is comprehensive, incor¬ 
porating in itself all the above seven partial as-' 
pects and organising them all in a perfectly 
harmonious unity. 



CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The present cultural age is marked by an 
historical study of every problem. In matters 
philosophical, attempts are often made to traee 
the origin of any system in the earlier specula¬ 
tions, The metaphysioal theories of one Indian 
system have thus been sometimes referred to 
those of another Indian system and been looked 
upon as outgrowths of the latter We have, 
however, maintained that so far as the Indian 
philosophical systems are concerned, any attempt 
to derive one system from another, is bound 
to fail We have seen, for example, the endea¬ 
vours of sincere scholars to look upon the Jaina 
philosophy as an offshoot from Buddhism or from 
the Vedio systems as also the contrary attempts 
to regard the Jama system as the original 
speculation from which Buddhism and even the 
Vedic systems have arisen. The arguments and 
•evidences on these lines have never appeared 
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to ns to be convincing tod the oonolaSidnd, 

acceptable. We thiilk, however that although 
such chronologioal determinations in respect of 
the different systems of Indian Philosophy are 
never possible because the rudimentary stages 
of eaoh of them have irretrievably been lost 
yet a study of them in their logical relationships 
to one another is not only possible but essential 
to a proper estimate of eaoh of them. Ton 
Cannot, for example, finally decide whether the 
Jaina system has chronologically arisen from the 
Sankhya philosophy or whether, as the Jainas 
contend, the S&nkhya system has arisen from 
the Jaina philosophy,-yet it is always interesting 
and useful to see how the speculations of each 
of these two systems, easily lead to or just 
recede from those of the other. Our anoieat 
thinkers studied the philosophical systems always 
in this comparative way and this logical com¬ 
parison iB not only profitable but the only possible 
manner of estimating them correctly. 

The Aneksnta-ysda is the distmotire feature 
of the Jaina philosophy Jaad notwithstanding the 
attempts of some scholars to traoe the dootrine 

2 ** 8peonlati<m8 the Vedio or 

Bnddhistn systems, we maintain that the 

ne finta-vlda is chronologically undefrrable 
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from the principles of any other system. It is 
thns a unique doctrine of the Jaina philosophy 

and it is its original contribution to the oourse 
of the world-thought. Reality is never absolute f 
self-centred or abstract but is always many-sided 
in accordance with the plurality of its relation¬ 
ships to the manifold other reals. It is one 
and many, eternal and evanescent, general and 
particular, immutable and changing! real and 
phenomenal and so on.-always the abode of 
apparently opposite features all harmonised into 
a concrete whole. This is the essence of the 
Syfid-vada and this Syfid-vfida is the soul of the 

Jaina philosophy. The attitude of the Syad-vada 
towards the other systems of Philosophy is what 
befitB its above nature. An object is Anekfinta 
or possessed of many aspects, each of which 
expresses only a partial aspect of the object. 
None of the seven predications of the Anekftnta- 
vada is thus either absolutely correot or abso¬ 
lutely wrong. Each is oorreot in its own way 
and each is wrong as every partial view of an 
object is wrong. The Jainas do not contend 

that the theories of the other systems of Philo¬ 
sophy are wholly wrong. They hold that eaoh 
of those theories has admittedly a rational basis 
and • is acceptable to some extent. The Jaina 
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< thinkers point oat that the theories of the other 
.schools of Philosophy bang bat partial views 
of the comprehensive reality, are naturally at 
variance with each other; and that they wonld 
find their final reconciliation in the Syad-vada, 
In short, the Jainas would not objeot to the ad¬ 
missibility of any theory of the other schools of 
Philosophy, provided it is qualified by a “ Syat, ” 

Let us now examine the standpoints of the 
Syad-vada regarding some of the theories of the 
Indian systems, in light of what we have stated 
above. With respeot to the ultimate Reality or 
substance, the Vedanta says that it is one, the 
Ssnkhya-Toga says the Realities are two-fold 
viz., the Prakfti or the ultimate material reality 
and the Purusas or souls winch are many, while 
according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika the material 
atoms aB well as the souls, as also Kala or time, 
!Dik or directions are the ultimate Realities In 
a way, it may be said that so far as the number 
of the ultimate realities is coneemed, the Vedanta 
takes a strictly monistic, the Ssnkhya, a duali- 
Stic and the Nysya, pluralistic view and each of 
these Schooh opposes the othere. The Jainas 
would say that each of these views is correct 
to a certain extent and eaoh suffers from one¬ 
sided partiality. They point out that if by 


f 
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substance we are to mean that whioh is the 
basis of all phenomenalifcies, then the Vedftntic 
view that the substanoe is one is oertainly right. 
But in consideration of the f nndamental differences 
in their nature i. e., that between the conscious and 
the nnoonscion& f a dualism between the psyehie&l 
and the unpsychicai realities is maintainable. 
In view, again, of their exclusiveness of each 
other, the material atomB, time etc., are realB, 
as held by the Nyfiya-VaiSesika. The difference 
between the three views about the ultimate 
reality is thus a difference of standpoints only 
and the three Schools oppose each other, because, 
as the Jain&s point out, each of them regards 
its stand-point as the only possible stand-point 
and forgets that there may by other stand-points 
as well. From the Syfid-vada point or view-, 
(1) the ultimate reality is one (the Yadsnta 
theory) in some respects, ( 2) it is dual, (the 
S&nkhya theory ) in some respects, and ( 3) it is 
manifold (the Nyaya theory) in some respects, 
as explained above. In the Jaina Syfid-vsda 

doctrine then, ‘the validity-to-some-extent , 9 to 

which each of the three Sohools can rightly lay 
claim, is acknowledged while their mutual opposi¬ 
tions are avoided. 

Regarding modes, again, the Vedanta contends 
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that Modes are unreal while the Nyaya holds 
that Modifications are real. Aooording to the 
Sy&d-vada dootrmo, a Mode has no existence (as 
the Vedanta maintains) apart from its underlying 
substance; it is unreal injthis respeot. A Mode, 
again, is the oast or the form in which the 
substance is presented; it is real ( as the Nyaya 
urges) in this sense. The Jainas thus maintain 
that n Mode is real in certain respects and that 
it is unreal also in certain respects. According 
to them, the real Reality is always the Modified 
substance or the substantiated Mode and both 
the Vedanta and the Nyaya, inspite of the 
partiality of their views as pointed out above, 
are wrong in creating a barrier between the 
substance and its mode. 

In respect of the famous doctrine of causa¬ 
lity again, the Nyaya, the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta theories are opposed to one another. The 
Sankhya position is known as the Sat-ksrya-vada 
and aooording to it, the effect Is pre-existent 
in the course, even from before its manifestation 
as the effect. Aooording to the Asat-karya-v&da 
theory of the Nyaya philosophy, on the other 
hand, the effect iB a totally new phenomenon, not 

pre-existent in the cause. The Vedanta, again, 

12 



maintains ‘that it is the cause which has reality 
and that what is called the effect, is Anirvachaniya 
or indescribable, being neither the same as the 
cause nor distinct from it. The Jainas solve the 
problem of the cause and effect, by applying 
their theory of the Anek&nta to it. They point 
out that the S&nkhya view is oorreot in some 
respects; tor bo far as the substance underlying 
the effect and the cause is concerned, it is the 
same, it persists in its immutability through the 
cause and the effect which are two modes of its 
expression; therefore, in a very real sense, the 
effect is existent even before its emergence as 
an effect. On the other hand, effect is also a new 

phenomenon, in some respects; it has its own 
significance, own practical efficiency and all those 
features which pertain to a real feature were not 
in evidence before its emergence. Thus the Jainas 
admit the partial validity of both the Sankhya 
and Nyfiya views; from the standpoint of its 
underlying substance, the effect is existent from 
before its emergence; from the consideration 
of the effect as a mode, it is a new pheno¬ 
menon not existent before its actual appearance. 
The “ Syat 9t would thus reconcile the two 
contending views, The Jainas would even go 
further and show that even the Vedanta view 
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is acceptable to a certain extent and this is 
in this way. It has been seen that the effect 
as pre-existent in some sense and that it is not 
pre-existent also in some sense. The Vedantists, 
however, take a negative view of the position 
and say that the effect is, therefore, neither pre¬ 
existent nor not pre-existent; from this, they 
would firstly conclude that the effect is Anirva- 
chaniya or indescribable and in the next place, 
that it is unreal. The Jainas, on the contrary, 
prefer to take a more realistic view and faee the 
facts as they are i. e, as they are experienced,- 
which are that the effect is pre-existent in some 
sense and that it is not pre-existent in some 
sense They would combine these two facts and 
in light of the fourth form of predication, say 
that the effeot is Avaktavya or inexpressible. 
This Jaina view sounds something like the 
Vedanta view. According to both, the effeot 
eannot be exactly defined in language and the 
Vedanta theory would be unobjectionable oertainly 
m this sense. Unfortunately, the Vedanta goes 
definitely towards .absolutism and contends that 
the ‘ mdesoribability' of the effect means its 
1 unreality \ The Jainas, on the contrary, main¬ 
tain that the 1 inexpressibility 3 of the effeot is 
not absolute, that the ( effect,is * inexpressible 





only in some respects 9 and that far from its 
* inexpressibly * meaning the * unreality* of 
the effect, the 1 inexpressibility 9 indicates a real 
aspect of the character of the effect, viz,, a 
definitely positive-cum-negative nature of it. 

Instances may thus be multiplied of cases 
where contending philosophical views find their 
reconciliation in the Jaina doctrine of the 
Sy&d-vfida. We shall deal only with one more 
such a case and dose this part of our survey of 
the comprehensiveness of the Anek&ta-v&da 
It is well known how the Mimsmsa school 
maintains the doctrine of the eternity of sounds* 
On the other hand, the Nysya thinkers 
lay stress on the adventitious character of 
sounds and contend that sounds are impermanent 
product-phenomena having both a beginning 
and an end. These two are extreme opposite 
views and it is the Jaina theory which 
mediates between them, shows where each of 
them is partially correct and indicates how 
both of them may be reconciled. According to the 
Jainas, the Nyaya view is correct in some respe- 
ofcSf-in as much as sound is obviously produced 
by human efforts or other activities and is 
certainly impermanent on that account. On the 
"other hand, sound is a mode of matter; the 



substratun underlying sounds is Pudgala which 
as a substance is eternal; and from this point of * 
view viz., in respect of its basic substance, sound 
is eternal and the Mimsmsa contention about the 
eternity of sounds is correct to this extent It 
is m this way, that both the contending views 
of the Ny&ya and the Mim£ms& philosophy are 
shown to be correct in some respects ,-the former 
considering the aspect of modifications in sound 
and, the latter, its ^ever-lasting substantial basis. 
She two views are incorrect when they take the 
respective partial considerations to be the complete 
theories about sound. The Syfid -vfida, in the 
way shown above, takes a comprehensive view 
of sound,-! e. in both of its aspects of modifica¬ 
tion and substantiality and thus reconciles the 
otherwise irreconcilable theories of the Ny&ya 
and the Mimamsa Schools. 

In the next place, various instances may be 
given where other philosophical systems, though 
always taking an absolutist position, resile from 
it and take a course, essentially on the line of 
Syad-vfida in order to make their theories 
understandable. Take, for instance, the Ny&ya 
theory of the S&m&nya (Class-idea and the 
substance-idea) and the Vifesa (idea of particu¬ 
larity )• The Ny&ya thinkers take their stand 
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on the feet that Sfimanya consists in a group of 
featured' ootdtnon to a number of individuals and r 
as such, is absolutely different from’ the Vifiesa 
which ard peculiarities characterising each of the 
individuals. Yet experience gives us the idea, ' 
not of the Sfimfinya and the Vifesa asundered 

from each other but of the individual in which 
the Samfinya and the Vifiesa are organically 
united. To explain this, the Nyfiya Philosophers 
have to deprive the Samfinya and the Viiesa of 
much of their absolutely separatist oharaoters 
and to assert that they are united in the indivi¬ 
dual oh-cxtra The Nyaya theoiy thus amounts 
to t b« that tbe Satnanya and the Vifiesa are 
different and yet are united. This is, no doubt, 
the correct position but hardly understandable 
frota the orthodox stand-point of the Nyaya; for, 
the question arises; how can two essentially 
separate matters bo unite as to appear as a 
unity \ The solution of this lies in the Anekfinta- 
vfida, according to« which, the Samfinya and the 
Vi&esa differ, not absolutely but only ra some 
respects* The Samfinya is the group of common 
features, while the Viiesas are the peculiar 
features; absolutely considered in this way, they 
are different. On the other hand, neither of the 
Samfinya and the Viiesa has 'any real existence 





independent of the other. In the individual of _ 
our actual experience, the Ssmsuya manifests 
itself through the Viiesa and the ViSesa appears 
as the particular mode of the S&m&nya. This is 
the Syfid-vada view, in which the apparently 
inexplicable contradictions involved in the Ny&ya 
doctrine of the S&tn&nya and the Viiesa find 
their satisfactory solution. 

Essentially similar is the difficulty of the 
Vedanta with respect to the nature of our experi¬ 
ential world. The Brahma is the only existent 
reality with it. Yet, it cannot deny th°t the 
world exists, at least as the object of our empi- 
rical experience. And admittedly, apart from its 
basic substance, whatever it be, it is non-existent. 
Thus the Vedanta which has refused to reoognise 
the reality of anything beside the Brahma and 
in consistency with this its fundamental stand 
has got to declare openly that the world is non-* 
existent admits that the world is not non¬ 
existent nor absolutely unreal, although it is not 
absolutely existent or real, either. The Vedsntic 
stand-point, however, is purely negative; yet all 
the same, it acknowledges the varied aspects of 
the world,-* it is neither existent nor non-existent * 
The Vedanta concludes that the world,-beinff the 

• o 

sum of contradictory negations, its nature is 
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indeBoribable. The Vedanta view that the world 
presents contradictor; aspeots is quite correot; but 
its conclusion therefrom is hardly warranted or 
understandable. Instead of resorting to a purely 
negative way of putting matters, the Vedanta 
ought to have frankly admitted that the world is 
real in some respects i. e. in respect of its basic 
substance and is unreal in some respects i. e. in 
respect of the changes of the phenomena. This 
would have made its position clear and its con¬ 
clusion understandable and would have avoided 
the hazy character of its theory of the world. 

The Sunya-vada of the Buddhists, with all 
its negations, cannot be summarily dismissed by 
any serious thinker* It is correct when it states 
that * an object does not exist *; it is also correct, 
when it points out that ‘an object is not non¬ 
existent ;* it is not wrong, again, when it says 
that ‘the olgect is neither existent nor non-exi¬ 
stent and finally, it is also right in maintaining 
that * the object is not something other than the 
existent and non-existent \ The Sunya-vfidins 
form a purely negative view about an objeot from 
these premises. But it can be pointed out that 
each of those propositions is correct,-not absolu¬ 
tely but only in some respects. ThiB is the Syfid- 
vsda way of viewing those faots, whereby the 
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absolute negationism which is an inconceivable 
position is easily avoided and an understandable 
conception* of the world is arrived at, 

In fact, every system of philosophy which 
first admits a out and dried scheme and then has 
got to face facts which are not identical with that 
scheme but which vary from it in some form is 
bound to admit different aspeots in the Original 
Scheme and have recourse to the Jaina Doctrine 
of the Syad-vada by implication. The Buddhist 
subjective idealists cannot deny the heterogeneity 
in the individual ideas and yet they hold that all 
ideas are but ideas and as such, homogeneous. 
This is admitting only the many-sidedneBB of 
an idea. The Chfirv&ka-sophists contend that con¬ 
sciousness is a product df the material elements, 
Tet, what is this product ? Is it identical with 
each one of the elements e. g the earth etc, f 
No; in that case, all things made of that element 
e. g. pitcher etc, would have consciousness. Is 
the consciousness different from each of those 
elements ? No: for, in that case, the elements 
would not be four in number, aB the ChfirvfikaB 
say, but would be five. This shows how conscious¬ 
ness is admitted by the Chfirvakas to have many 
aspeots,-it being in some respects identifiable with 
the material elements and in some respects, diff- 





erent from them. The Mim&naa School practically 
admits the J&ina Sysdvada doctrine of the unifcy- 
in-pluralifcy when it points ont that cognition, 
inspite of its three elements viz,, the knower, 
(Praman ) the act of knowledge (Pramana) 
and the content of cognition (Frameya) is 
one. The S&nkhya thinkers also indirectly admit 
the soundness of the Anekftnta principle which it 
shows that Prakjti, the ultimate unitary material 
principle has three separate tendencies of Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas in it. The Indian view of the 
Soul, as free (so far as its essential nature is 
oonoerned ) and as in bondage (so far as its empiric 

existences are concerned) is based on an acknowled¬ 
gment of the many-sidedness of a reality. The 
Mimatnsa thinkers of the Bhatta School, in saying 
that a thing is S&m&nya and Vifesa, practically 
admits the doctrine of the Syadvada. The Nyftya- 
Vaifiesikas, in holding that Atoms constituting 
a material pot are eternal while the pot as a 
product and a passing phase of matter, is non¬ 
eternal, are practically admitting the Syfid-vada 
position which is that a pot is non-eternal in 
some, respects, (i. e. as a mode of matter) and 
that it is eternal also in some respects (i. e f in 
respect of its constitutive substance). The 
MimUnsakas maintaining that the same eternal 
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word, V&k, manifests itself in the evanescent 
phases of the Vaikhari, the Madhyamft and the » 
Pasyanti and the Vedantins 1 contending that the 
same immutable self appears in the changing 
states of the J&grat (the waking), the Svapna 
(the dream) and the Susupti (the dreamless 
sleep ) are basing their views on the Anek&nta- 
vfida or the theory of many aspects. 

In the same manner, Plato’s archetypal and 
eternal ideas manifesting themselves in the passing 
phenomena; Aristotle’s immanent ideas realising 
themselves in and through the particularities, 
Spinoza’s transcendental substance, manifesting 
itself through its attributes of extension and 
consciousness; Libnitze’s “ windowless ” Monads 
mirroring the universe, Rant’s abstract tbings- 
in themselves of Pure Reason being the self- 
manifesting active principles of his Practical 
Reason; Spencer’s “ Unknowable ” revealing 
itself in the worlds of matter, life and mind; 
Fichte’s absolute Self in its self-limitations; 
Hegel’s Idea realising itself in and through the 
others, evolved from within itself ,■-are all acknow¬ 
ledgments that Reality does not consist in an 
immutable and abstract nature but that it is 
a dynamic principle, involving manifold aspects. 

Ihe above nature of the Septa Bhanga 
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implies the great practical use to which it may 
fce put, If the teaching of the Sapta Bhangs 
is that for a true conception of reality, we must 
take a comprehensive view of it i e M consider 
it in all its possible aspects, the utility of an 
undertaking may also be subjected to the same 
test. The goodness or the badness of a decision, 
of a social order, of an institutional organisation, 
of a matter of belief and so on f may also be 
judged by that standard. In all such matters, 
the question which one is to put to himself is: 
What is the other aspect of it? 

The history of the world is at many plaoes 
blackened by the horrors of wars, carried on in the 
name of religion. Those who began the religious 
wars, fought them obstinately and not unoften 
sacrificed their very lives in them, were not 
necessarily bad men. In fact, in their decisions 
and undertakings, they were sincere and had the 
rare virtue of the courage of their convictions. 
What led them to do those dreadful acts in the 
name of their religions was not the selfish 

D 

•aimingS for personal gsins or other material 
benefits It was a grievous mistake and an 
error of judgment on their pare to decide on 
wars. It was their omission to take into consi¬ 
deration the other side of the whole matter. 





They were honest in their beliefs about a point 
in their religions but they omitted to consider 
that those who dissented from their views might 
have been as sinoere in their views as themselves. 
To arrive at the right decision about that religious 
point, they ought to have taken into consideration 
the views of the dissenters sIbo, just as a seeker of 
truth, instead of relying solely on the first Bhanga 
of Sy&dv&da, considers also the negative aspect put 
forward in the second Bhanga as also the third, 
the fourth, the fifth, the sixth and the seventh 
manners of predication. Tins would have given 
a comprehensive view of the matter under 
consideration, supplied them with all informa* 
tions regarding that matter and prevented them 
from taking a fanatical attitude. The notorious 
orusades, however much they may be glorified, 
were certainly grievous misdeeds, which could 
easily have been avoided. Each of the contending 
parties was guilty of an error of judgment-each 
omitted to appreciate that its opponent had 
reasons for its religious persuasion and the result 

was a series of horrid wars, extending over 
several decades. 

The social atmosphere of to-day is filled 
with the dins of a dash between the communist 
iMtand the time-honoured social system. The 


■difference is so keenly felt that the near future 

•of humanity is fraught with dangerous possibilities, 

Yet^ it is not impossible to avoid the conflict 

33ach side feels that regard being had to the 

time, the nature, the attitude of the people and 

the local circumstances, its ideal is perfectly 

right and feels further that thereby it has the 

right to impose it upon the other side* What, 

however, each side forgets is that regard being 

similarly had to the time, the nature and the 

attitude of the peoples on thB other side as 

well as to the local circumstances in whioh they 

are placed, the other side has the justification 
for adopting its own ideal. 

Even as regards the moral conduct of the 
peoples of to-day, the norms are sharply varied 
from each other. Hitler’s followers believed 
that the Teutonio High German people were the 
flowers of humanity and that as such, the purity 
•of their blood should be preserved at all costs; 
as a result of this persuasion, the highest duty 
of a German was held to oonsist in all attempts, 
too often cruel and inhuman, to preserve the 
said purity of his blood. The highest virtue for 
a trading people in modern times, on the other 
hand, is considered to consist in acts which are 
calculated to increase the national wealth; this 
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supposed virtue leads these people to exploit 
the baokward peoples right and left. Both these 
views about moral acts are bad, Bach of theBe 
is ono-sided and does not consider the other 
side of the question viz,, ‘that other peoples have 
a tight to east as well. 

Suoh have been the conflicts of ideals and 
opinions to-day, leading or likely to lead to 
dangerouB consequenoes. The well-wishers iof 
humanity actually see the oertain signs of an 
impending third world war in the near future 
and are at painB to find out ways for avoiding it. 
United organisation of nations has been establi¬ 
shed and is functioning, but how far its efforts 
to prevent wars will be crowned with snocess is 
highly doubtful. To us f it appears that the said 
organisation is proceeding on a wrong track. 
The preventives of war that it proposes are 
mostly mechanical. Proposals for the limitation 
of armaments, for inspection of a nation’s armed 
strength and suoh other proposals may be 
efficacious for the time being; but these will not 
permanently prevent w&ts, -unless the mentalities 
of the nations are made to change radically. 
To avoid wars in the fntnre, every nation should 
judge a matter not only from its own standpoint 
hut from the standpoint of other nations as well,- 
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in other words, consider the question in all its 
aspeots. This is the principle which should 
govern the moral oonduot of nations, if wars are 
to be avoided and this should also be the principle, 
governing the moral acts of an individual person, 
if his behaviour and oonduot are to be morally 
unimpeachable. 

The above attitude of considering every pro¬ 
blem in the social, political and religious domains- 
either in a nation or in an individual,-is sure to 
avoid conflicts and to lead to peaceful solutions. 
This attitude we may be permitted to point out, 
is a truly Anek&nta way of viewing a problem 
It is the Syfid-vfida, then, which holds the secret 
key for solving the present day world problems 
and the intricate problems of an individual's life. 
It may, however, be contended that such practical 
applications of the Anekfinta are not met with 
anywhere. This is true bat this does not show 
that the doctrine is inefficacious in any way; it 
shows how the present day world in its mad rash 
for selfish gains is treading the wrong path In 
India at least, acts of complete selflessness 
were vezy common. Mightiest of monarohs here 
in the height of their power, were found to 
dive up all they had and cheerfully adopt the 
life of a beggar-The great Chandra Gupta left 
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bis empire and entered the homeless otdtt dt a 
Jains monk. His grandson, Moke inspite el bis 
great temporal power and opportunities did not 
ase arms » conquer other tends. His descendant, 

the worthy Samptafi, an illustnous Jains monarch 

„ aB equally forbearing and terge-hevcted. He 
Khara-Vela, the great Joann long of Mops, 

At times, Emperor Haida-Vatdhana , used to 
employ bis treasury in gifts to the poor. Is 
wall known how the Inns minister, Bh&m&4Jh&h 
gave away all his life searning to serve aworthy 
oauae All suoh acts of highmindedness we beset 
on a view which ia not confined within one’s own. 

8ol{ hut extends over n wider range and to the 
consideration of fecks and circumstances, relating 
to the selves of others. And this is essentially 
the Sy&d-vada way. 

An instance of how war was avoided by 

a prudent consideration of it m all Ua aspects, 
is furnished by what is recorded of the king 
of Taxila. 

" As ho was a man of great prudence* 

caya Plutarch, " ho waited on Alestnda r 
and after the firet compliments, thus 
addressed him: ' What oooasion is there 
for ware between you and me, if you ate not 

13 
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oome to take from us our water and other 
neoessaries of life-the only things that 
reasonable men will take np arms for? As 
to gold and silver and other possessions, 
if I am richer than yon, I am willing 
to oblige yon with part; if I am poorer, 
1 have no objection to sharing in your 
bounty \ 

Now, this attitude of the king of Taxila 
avoided the catastrophic war between him and 
Alexander. Was this attitude due to any poverty 
and consequent want of resources for war, m 
Taxila * No. 

" It is said the dominions of Taxila 
in India 9 ', says Plutarch, 11 were as large 
as Egypt; they afforded excellent pasturage 
too and were the most fertile in all respects 

Was the King of Taxila, a moral wreck I No 
He> is recorded to have been not only a very 
prudent man but to have had great mfluenoe 
over the saints of India, which was impossible 
for a coward and a weak prince. A great Indiau 
saint whom the GrreekB called CalanuB, was bold 
enough to treat Onesioritus, a disciple of Diogenes, 
who Jwas deputed by Alexander to ask him to 
oome to him, " with great insolence and harshness, 




way to war. Is the war avoidable, ? Not on the 
mechanical devices, cogitated upon by the TJ. N. 
0* but only on the awakening of a sincere moral 
sense. If, for instance, the heads of the two 
contending powers, Stalin and Truman, could 
think of wars in the Anekftnta way, really feel 
like that ancient king of Tarila and say, from 
the depth of their hearts to each other, the exact 
words of that king! as quoted above, then the 
war would certainly be avoided and in no other 
way. And not only that. There would be sincere 
amity and a spirit of follow-feeling among nations 
in the place of mutual suspicion and jealousy 
that prevail to-day. Let us revert to the caBe of 
the king of Taxilfi, when these memorable words 
were spoken by the ruler of Taxilfi. 

4t Charmed with his frankness records 
Plutarch, *' Alexander took his hand and 
answered ‘ think you, then, with all this 
civility to eBoape without a conflict! You 
are much deceived, if you do, I will dispute 
it with you to the last; but it shall be in 
favours and benefits; for, I will not have 
you exceed me iu generosity 

Alexander followed iu acts what he said and 
good feelings and regard for each h other marked 
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thenoe-forward the relationship between him and 
the king of Taxila, to the benefit of both. 

Permanent avoidance of war involves a tole¬ 
rance of other's views and a laying of emphasis 
on essential pointB upon which the contending 
parties are agreed or can be made to agree - 
on nutters above all of the sooial and political 
status of their respective religions. This again 
requires a careful and patient consideration of 
all these problems in all their aspeots. We shall 
end our discourse with an indication of the ways 
in which these problems are to be dealt with, in 
order that a lasting peace the kingdom of God 19 
may be established on earth 

As regards the political condition of a people 
the principle should be the old old doctrine of 
India,- “ The Baja or the king is so called because 
he pleases the people ”, The immortal poet of 
India, Kalidasa, has explained this motto of 
pleasing the people by pointing out that the 
king (< because he instils into his people humility, 
because he protects them and even maintains 
them, is their real father, their fathers being 
simply their progenitors. ,9 Such self-denying 
king being not available these days, modern times 
have thought it fit to transfer the government 
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to popular representatives. But the principles of 
good government remaint he same^the all-round 
development of the people In the present days, 
however, the question has arisen: who are to 
represent the people ? The Communists believe 
that it is the labouring classes who are to lead 
and represent the people and they accuse the 
capitalists and others of having so long only 
exploited the labour. The democrats, on the other 
hand, while they do not deny that the popular 
leaders should form tbe Government, maintain 
that places in it for intelligent and really capable 
men must always be preserved. The advocates 
of the principles of democracy and of communism 
are at logger-heads with each other, each side 
maintaining their own ideal to be the faultless. 

O 

The way out of this dispute is to hold that both 
the views are acceptable to a ceitain extent. The 
Communists* contention that the Government 
should be broad-based on tbe will of the people 
is certainly right while tbe democratic view that 
intelligence and capability should have a place 
in the Government, is also correct. Each side 
is wrong when it goes to the extreme. Extreme 
communism is liable to be morally weak and 
mediocre, while tho democratic Government may 
degenerate into oppressive oligarchies. The 
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Sysd-v&da way of thinking woiuld tespoct tin 
^8 of the other side, keeping in constant 

lien the old, old principle of good Government, 

above, would try to find out a form of 
Government which should be popular and at 
the same time intelligently guided, capably 
controlled The establishment of such a Govern¬ 
ment in each country would go a long way in 
the prevention of watB between nations 

As regards the social and individual virtues 
the principle of morality should be based on the 
old pregnant saying of India-" As one’s own life 
is dear to one’s own self, so the life of other 
beings is dear to them f \ In other words, “ live 
and let live ” should be the basis of the moral 
code Instinct of hfe is undoubtedly active in 
every living being and it is no wonder that an 
animal does always try its beBt to preserve itself. 
But every one, while preserving himself should 
also look to the other side of the question i, e* 
consider his own living along with the living 
of others. This means the praotice of ** non¬ 
violence’’ in acts, Bpeeoh and thought, whioh 
consists m its negative form, in not doing any, 
injury to any being and in its positive form 
in being kind to all. The sinoere adoption of 
41 non-violence ■ as the moral virtue for the, 
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individual and for the society is the second 
requisite for the establishment of permanent peace 
on earth and for avoidance of all future wars# 

Lastly, we may refer to religious differences. 
It may be said that a religious sense is innate 
in man and this sense consists in accepting 
something other than himself as an object of 
veneration. This something has been called God 
and conceptions of God have been many, mutually 
antagonistic. Some have conceived God es the 
creator of the universe; others have opposed this 
doctrine. According to some, God removes sinB 
and raises man to the higher level of being; in 
other quarters again, this view of God has also 
been opposed. Beligious differences among people 
have been so severe that most sanguinary battles 
have heen fought on this account, Even now, 
the difference in the religious views is at the root 
of many other differences in two men. Here 
again, the Anekanta position is the only way. 
God is the creator of the world, according to 
some; while according to the others, God cannot 
be the creator, for the obvious reason that he' 
thereby becomes finite. Che second opposition 
again is between the two proposition s-God is the 
redeemer and God is not the redeemer. Che 
solution of these differences lies in a rational 





conception of God,- a conception winch is accept* 
able to all the contending parties. Now each of 
the religious parties admits that when God is 
realised) the man is raised to a higher status, 
the status of bliss. This state of bliss is attain* 

t 

able by man) if it is only in its nature to be 
blissful. The doctrine of Fall in the Christian, 
the Jewish and the Mahomedan religions aB well 

as the Indian doctrine that Karma is the cause 
of the miseries of existence,-presuppose that 
man is blissful by hiB original nature. If we 
suppose the Soul of man to be God, all differences 
about the theories of God become hamonised 
God-in the sense of the human soul,-is the 
creator in some Bense, in the sense that is 
the creator of his own destiny. And then, 
•God,- in the sense of the human soul in its 
pristine purity,- is not the creator; because suoh 
a soul is not affected by the world as it is. 

And then in consideration of the fact that none 
ut^ man himself can redeem himself by the 
purity of his conduct and the original 

nature of maa whioh is eyei blissful, does not 
wqwre any redemption. God, in the sense of 
woman «»M» in some napeets the redeem®* 
tnd in some respeots, not the redeemer. Sf“* 
* 1Mr of God, thna seta at test silth* eontsn 



theories of God and the removal of differences 
in religious conceptions is one of the requisites 
for securing the world-peace. It may thus be 
stud that the Aneksnta view is supremely 
necessary for the solution of the burning 
problem of today viz, the avoidance of the 
impending world-war. 
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Salutation to Anekantavada, the sole Guru of 
all the worlds 1 Indeed without the guidance of 
Anekantavfida, the activities of people in this 
world cannot function properly and successfully, 

fafirai (3F$) 

*wm wt <w Wsb? qfoa i \ 

wzmt 

^8^5 3IHR71 ffinnrAm^ •* 





in essence, for it iB adorned by all possible 
standpoints (nayas). 

wiMtik-Mwynraw w. <) 

«n«r! i 
h * 9ig ’wi* siapiit 

aforang sftfcwttefo n 

0 Lord | all the view-points are expressly 
present in thee as all the rivers are in the 
ocean. But you cannot be singled oat and shown 
to the gaze of the world even as the ocean into 

separate rivers 

fa 5f. * *9. 
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*Nr dNratfiran i 

trftard M 

shaft wwtam ii 

Salutations to those Jnfinis, in whose minds 
this philosophy of naya has matured and who 
have illumined the views of those persons whose 
knowledge rests upon the foundations of nayas 1 

( wrhtc % stow ) 
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'PWa'l OlWHiiW® 'F 

W^ftl^rast *KFral 

trastwraJ: stork u 

0 Lord Jina 1 all the various najas which are 
adorned hy the term ' Synt * are like bits of iron 
transmuted into gold by an alchemical process, 
(Our unroflcoth o thoughts and deeds are like 
iron pieces) The wise resort to the nayas whioh 
yield fruit. Hence the pure and wise in hearty 
who work for the wclfsro of all, offer their 
salutations to you I 

fit it. \ >sU 


u «W qtalt ft® 

ftuiga&sfc trows tpr i 

sra?rjro ftpRtttro si ti 

The fallacies whioh appear in tbo Etornalijt 
philosophy are equally present in the doctrine 
of Nihilism Such systems of thought are like 
thorns which destroy <nch other. 0 Lord Jina l 
y»‘<r teaching t* invincible and victorious over all! 

rn;Clio=wjrtifvftr <$. « 
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*r* erawrcw I 

ftor wraaJt ^f fo t gg fe «i»*r«r u 

May the teaching of Lord Jroa confer biss— 
the teaching whioh is like the harmonising 
synthesis of all defective or fallacious philosophies, 
which bestows immortally upon aspirants and which 
is easily understood and grasped by all men 1 

i 
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